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Pliihddjihia Sodety tor Alleviating tk Miseries of Public Prisons, 



When ^VB consider that the ^>b]i|^mii<>Tus qf benevolence, wliifih are founded 
on Ure' precepts and examples of tUe Autlior of Christianitj=^-, are not can- 
celled by tiie follies orcrime*^ o£ onr fellow ei'ea tares; and when we reflect 
upon tlie miseries whicli penniy, hun^^er, cold^ unnecessary severity, unwhole- 
some Liimrtments, and guUt (the iisiuU attendants of prisons,) involve with 
them, it becomes us to extend our corupass^ion to Unit pint of mankind who 
are the subjects of those miseries. By the aid of humanity their undue and 
Illegal sufferings may be prevented i the link which should biud the wLole 
family of nniukind tos:ethei\, under all circumstances, bo pre.^erved unbroken ; 
and such degrees and modes of i>uuisliment may he discoyered and sivG^fre^ted 
as may, and instead of eoutituiing liiibits of vice, l>ecome the means <d' re- 
storing our fellovv creatures to virtue jind hapiness. From a conviction of 
the truth and obligations of these virinciples, the 3ubscril>ers have tusijociated 
themselves yudei the title of "^Tjie I^iiiladklpiha Society fok Al- 

LEVIATINO THE MISERIES OF PunLTU PnrSOXS," 

For effecting these purposes they have adopted the follow iu^^ Con stitu- 
Tio:5f :— 

A 1 IT I CLE I, 

The otHcers of tiie Society shall ui>nsist of a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents^ two Secretaries, a Treasmei, two Counsellors, and an Acting Com- 
mittee ■, ail of whom shall be chosen at the Stated AMeeting to be lield in the 
First Month (January) of each year, and shall conttnne in office until their 
successors are elected ; hut in case an election^ fiom any cause, shall not 
bo then held, it shall be the duty of the [^resident to call a Special Meeting 
of the Society, withiti tliirty <lays, for the i>urpose of holding such election, 
of which at least three days^ iioiiCL! s^hall be ^iveu, 

ARTICLE IL 
The President shall preside in idl meetings, and subscribe all pulilic acts 
of the SAJciety. He may call Special Meetings wdieuever he may deem it ex- 
pedient, and si I all do so wheJi requested in wrUiiig by live meujbers. In his 
absence, one of the Yice-PresulentH may act in tiis place. 

ARTICLE HL 

The Secrelaries shall keep fair records ot the prucetdhigs of the Society, 
and shall conduct its correspoudejicc- 

ARTICLE IV. 

Tlie Treasurer shall keep the moneys and secmitics, and pay all the orders 
of the ':?ot;iety, or of tlic Acting Conimittee, signed by the Presiding ollicer 
and the Secretary, and shall present a statement of the condition of the 
tinances of the Society at each Stated Meeting there<»r. 

All betiuests, donations and life subscriptions, slndl be safely invested, only 
the inccnue tljereof to l^e applied to tlie current expense.^(§ft2fey^^^(^tJri0£)Q[e 




JAMES J. BARCLAY, AT THE AGE OF FIFTY YEARS. 
[From an engraving by John Sartain.] 
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At a Stated Meeting of the Acting Committee of "The 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons," held on the evening of the First month 
(January) l^th^ 1886^ the Editorial Boards {appointed to take 
charge of the Journal and papers^ and the Anvual Heport^) 
consisting of ALFREDiH^^ LqvE^ Jp.^^ J. Lytle, Jabez Wood, 
John H. Dillingham and Mrs. S^.* P. ^icnoLSom^ presented the 
draft of the Annual Report^ which^ being read by the Chair- 
man^ was approved by the Committee^ and directed to be laid 
before the ensuing meeting of the Society, 

At the Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of the Society^ held 
First month 2Ut^ 1886, the Report was presented by Alfred 
H. Love, Chairman of the Editorial Board^ considered and 
approved, and referred, to the Committee %vho prepared it^ to 
have one thousand copies printed, with authority to make such 
alterations and additions as they might think proper ; and 
they were also authorized to distribute the Report,^ 

The Report to be signed by the President and Secretary, 
JOHN J, LYTLE, Secretary, 



NOTE.— Persons receiving the Journal are invited to correspond with 
and send any publications on Prisons and Prison DiscipUne, and articles 
for the Journal, to ALFRED H. L.OTE, Chairman of the Editorial Board, 
219 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ninety-Nintti Annuia.1 Report of ttie Ptiila.- 

delptiia. Society for Alleviating ttie 

Nliseries of F*u.blic Prisons. 



" The horologe of Time 
Strikes the (near) century with a solemn chime, 
And summons us together once again, 
The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain." 

Standing upon the eve of the centennial of this Society, 
we ^e profoundly impressed with two significant facts. 
One is, that the same causes exist to-day as they did ninety- 
nine years ago for a Prison Society, and under the self-same 
preamble, which could not be improved, even now, in its 
general and comprehensive scope as originally adopted by 
the founders of this Society as follows : — 

" When we consider that the obligations of benevolence, 
which are founded on the precepts and examples of the 
Author of Christianity, are not cancelled by the follies or 
crimes of our fellow creatures ; and when we reflect upon 
the miseries which penury, hunger, cold, unnecessary sever- 
ity, unwholesome apartments, and guilt (the usual attend- 
ants of prisons), involve with them, it becomes us to extend 
our compassion to that part of mankind who are the subjects 
of those miseries. By the aid of humanity their undue and 
illegal sufferings may be prevented ; the link which should 
bind the whole family of mankind together, under all cir- 
cumstances, be preserved unbroken; and such degrees and 
modes of punishment may be discovered and suggested as 
may, instead of continuing habits of vice, become the means 
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of restoring our fellow creatures to virtue and happiness. 
From a conviction of the truth and obligations of these 
principles, the subscribers have associated themselves under 
the title of ' The Philadelphia Society for ALLSViATiNa 
THE Miseries of the Public Prisons.' " 

The other fact is, that under the providence and guidance 
of an All-wise Creator there have been found through three 
generations, philanthropic and faithful persons to carry on 
the work commenced by such minds as Richard Wistar, 
Benjamin Rush, Bishop William White, Isaac Parrish, John 
James, William Shippen, John Evans, Thomas Wistar 
Nicholas Collins, Samuel Pemberton, and other worthies who 
in turn supplemented, as we do theirs, the heroic and humane 
works of William Penn in 1682 known as " Penn's Great 
Laws," the 10th section of which provided that, " all prisons 
sjiall be workshops for felons, vagrants, and loose and idle 
persons." 

It is a remarkable coincidence that we can note three 
epochs in the growth of prison discipline just one hiyadred 
years apart. The first in 1682, when the founder of Penn- 
sylvania enacted his memorable penal provisions ; the second 
in 1787, when this Society was founded, and now in 1885, 
when we chronicle the frequent prison conferences, and the 
general and advanced interest in the subject of Penology. 
The feeling with us is naturally a very earnest one. What 
should we do, and what can we do, to crown these years, with 
not only the duty we owe, but the result of all the light 
thrown upon our path, by the experience of others and the 
revelations of our own experience ? 

We should regard this Society with its long line of devoted 
supporters, its unsullied reputation, its victories and its 
treasury of goodness and greatness, as a legacy left to us as 
trustees, to preserve and develop. We have a duty to per- 
form. As the poet Longfellow said a short time before his 
removal from this life: — 

*• Whatever has been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased nor written o'er again ; 
The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 
Take heed and ponder well what that shall be." 
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Early History of Penna. Prison System. 7 

Our fellow member, Richard Vaux, President of the Board 
of Inspectors of the State Penitentiary for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, presents this history very pertinently 
in the following words : — 

The Pennsylvania Prison System had its origin in an effort to 
correct the abuses in the place of incarceration of all classes of 
violators of law. The common jail, under the colonial government of 
the province of Pennsylvania, was the receptacle of every such offender. 

In the city prison of Philadelphia, located at Market and Third streets, 
in 1770, young and old, black and white, men and women, boys and girls, 
were congregated indiscriminately in custody, for misconduct, 
misdemeanor, and crime, either before trial, after conviction, or for 
want of bail for surety of the peace. It was a moral pest-house. Bad 
as it was, it was better than Newgate, for England was without a rival 
in the infamous management of her then chief prison in London. 

So early as 1775 a sensible, thoughtful man — a merchant — Mr. 
Richard Wistar, residing near by, had his attention directed to the 
horrible condition of this city's prisons. In 1776, on the 7th of February, 
a society was formed, styled the "Philadelphia Society for Assisting 
Distressed Prisoners." The occupation of Philadelphia by the British 
army terminated the labors of this society in the month of September, 
1777. * In the year 1787, May 8, the first society was revived by its 
successor, '* The Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons." Some of the membera of the first society and others 
like minded, engaged in this revival of the organization of 1776.* 

Less than seven years after this re-organization, and less than 
seven after the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, James Joseph Barclay was born, he whose death has 
thrown the gloom over our past year, and of whose remark- 
able life and eminent services it becomes our duty to speak, 

* We are fortunate in possessing in an excellent state of preservation 
the original constitution and minute book, and when another year 
shall have passed, and the Centenial Anniversary shall be celebrated, it 
will be proper to quote somewhat largely from these interesting records. 
In examining them, we find among the earliest members the names of 
John James, the grandfather of our present Secretary, and John 
Evans, the grandfather of one of our present members. Among the 
requirements of the Treasurer we find a condition, not now imposed, 
and long since discontinued, viz : *' He shall before he enters upon liis 
office, give a bond of not less than two himdred pounds, for the 
faithful discharge of the duties of it." 
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though the limits of an annual report renders any such 
allusion briefer than the exalted character deserves, and the 
living claim, of one who was as a " light set upon a hill." 

His birth occurred on the 15th of January, 1794, on Front 
street below Walnut street, in the city of Philadelphia, and 
his death was on the 16th of August, 1885, less than a dozen 
squares from the place of his nativity and his life covering a 
span of ninety-one years and seven months. His place of 
of burial is in the memorable grounds of Old Christ Church 
beside the members of his family, and about twenty feet 
from the grave of Benjamin Franklin, and not far from that 
of Benjamin Rush. 

It is a remarkable fact that the distance from his place of 
birth and that of his death, to this resting spot, is about the 
same, presenting almost a perfect triangle, in almost the 
centre of which was the law oflSlce he occupied for many 
years. 

His father was one of the enterprising merchants of 
Philadelphia engaged in the importation of French goods, 
and who was at one time Mayor of this city, and gave the 
oflSjce the high distinction which it then enjoyed, and which 
should ever be its characteristic. 

The father gave his son a good education, so that at about 
eighteen he graduated from the University of Pennsylvania. 

He studied law with James Gibson, Esq., and on the 26th 
of September, 1815, when a little past twenty-one, he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar, and in 1876 he was its oldest member. 

This made him a member of the Bar seventy years. That 
early history found him contemporary with Horace Binney, 
Nicholas Biddle, Peter A. Browne, Hugh Brackenridge, 
Charles Chauncey, Charles Jared Ingersoll, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, Thomas Kittera, William M. Meredith, William 
Rawle, John Sergeant, and other distinguished jurists that 
have graced the forum and honored the city of Philadelphia. 

These reminiscences of our departed President are fruitful 
in calling to mind and fixing the dates of events, which 
afford a reverential pleasure. 
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Reminiscences of James J. Barclay. 



When Mr. Barclay was born the capital of the United 
States was Philadelphia. Congress met at the County Court 
House at Sixth and Chestnut streets, and George Washington 
was President, and lived on Market street. 

Mr. Barclay took a deep interest in the growth of the city 
and nation of which he was so valued a citizen. He saw the 
introduction of the first locomotive and steamboat, and not 
alone in public enterprises, but in those of reform and phil- 
anthropy, he gave his time and talents. 

The excellent likeness on our first page is one of Sartain's 
engravings, representing Mr. Barclay when he was on the 
School Board, and at about fifty years of age, and when he 
was in the full possession of his health and eminent qualifica- 
tions. 

It was in 1819 that he became a member of this Society. 
It was brought about at the solicitation of those early friends 
of prison reform, Samuel R. Wood and Charles Cresson, 
members of the Society of Friends. They induced him to 
attend a meeting of the Society, and then took him into the 
jail, which occupied the south-east corner of Sixth and 
Walnut streets, and where, singular as it is, the law oflice 
of Mr. Barclay was located in the Athenaeum Building, 
which occupies part of that site, and the picture of which 
we insert on the following page. It was here he spent most of 
his time. His office practice was large, and he preferred to 
work as counsellor and to adjust cases, rather than to seek 
reputation in the courts. But there radiated from this office- 
home, light, love and wisdom to many poor and friendless ones, 
and to those grand objects of life that were the foundation 
stones of a great city. 

Mr. Barclay never married. It was not the " domestic 
felicity" that charmed his life: he had little of those home 
sympathies and aftections that other men draw around them 
as the dearest ties of life, and which soften the hard lines of 
age and brighten the hearth of that certainty of time, when 
sickness, and weakness and loneliness come. We think he 
experienced this inevitable sadness and sorrow, which the 
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ATHENiEUM BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 
Law Office of James J. Barclay. 
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FoUNDINa OF THE HoUSE OF ReFUGE. 11 

family influence will prevent, and yet there was a freshness 
and a joy around and about this dear old man, even to the 
last, that was warm and flowing, and in this very oflBice he 
would seem to say to each new, young and ardent comer who 
was interested in the noble reform, that the sage was still 
upholding and promoting, 

'* And ye who fill the places we once filled, 
And follow in the furrows that, we tilled, 
Young men, whose generous hearts are beating high. 
We who are old, and are about to die, 
Salute you ; hail you ; take your hands in ours, 
And crown you with our welcome as with flowers! " 

One of the results of Mr. Barclay's entering this jail was 
the separation of young from old and hardened offenders. 
He found them thrown together, and his quick and philanthro- 
pic mind saw at once the influence of such a life must be in- 
jurious. Hence it was in January, 1826, that he presented 
a resolution " That a House of Refuge for juvenile offenders 
ought to be established, and that a meeting of the citizens 
be called for that purpose." 

• On the first of May of that year he was gratified by the 
agreement to construct the House of Refuge, which some of 
the members will remember stood upon Ridge Road and 
Coates street. For twenty-four years Mr. Barclay was Sec- 
retary of the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge, 
for nineteen years he was its Vice-President, and for sixteen 
years its President, thus covering a period of fifty-nine years. 
He donated to this reform for investment a liberal sum of 
money, which was increased by the late Thomas P. Cope, 
the proceeds of which are given every year as rewards of merit 
to those confined in the Institution. 

How often would he enjoin upon the criminal to study 
those passages of Scripture, and engage in that devotion of 
prayer, and perform those duties that would tend to elevate 
him and restore him to the walks of uprightness. It was a 
favorite psalm with him that opened : " Have mercy upon 
me, God, according to thy loving kindness ; according to 
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:the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my transgress- 
ions." All of this fifty-first psalm of David he was wont to 
quote and enjoin upon the prisoners. 

It was not alone in these charities that we found Mr. Bar- 
clay conspicuous. At that memorable reception given him 
on hi§ ninety-first birthday, by the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, with which he was so long connected, it was re- 
marked that there were a dozen charitable, bevevolent and 
reformatory institutions represented, with which he was con- 
nected. 

There was one feature about Mr. Barclay's life which 
stands forth very prominently as an encouragement to every 
one: he believed in the supreme significance and value of 
appeal, petition and argument. 

The mighty influence of the pen was demonstrated by this 
ready writer and deep thinker. When some great question 
was before the people, his advice was, — send forth the docu- 
ment — and he was willing to prepare it. His correspondence 
was almost world-wide. To visit his oflice was to impress 
the visitor with his love for literature. 

On the opposite page will be found a picture taken a 
short time before the death of Mr. Barclay, by Mr. George 
A. Cooke, to whose courtesy we are indebted for its use. It 
is the representation of our late President as we were ac- 
customed to find him buried in his books, and there is 
perhaps no duplicate of such a complete mausoleum of litera- 
ture to be found in the world. Joseph Patterson, Esq., in 
liis address at the House of Refuge in 1885, so pertinently 
speaks of this remarkable scene as part of Mr. Barclay's life, 
that we quote his felitious remarks : 

Books were his companions of whom he never tired, and to extreme 
old age with unabated charm, they beguiled his lonely hours. He was 
familiar with the English classics, especially the poetry of the last and 
the beginning of this century. His memory was stored with choice 
passages, which he often used as appropriate illustrations. He was a 
reader of general literature, and before his great deafness had deprived 
him of the pleasure of conversation he was a ready and fluent talker 
and agreeable companion. To those who have been in his office on 
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Last Days of James J. Barclay. 13^ 

Sixth street, as many of you have, it is needless that I say that he was 
during his mature life a constant and large buyer and collector of books 
and pamphlets, and I may add of printed matter of any kind, and of 
every language, ancient and modern. 

These had so gathered in many years that they were piled from floor 
to roof where there could be found space for them, and the accumu- 
lated dust of years, 1 was going to say of ages, rested on them, and 
they were also in great quantity and number in his bedroom, in boxes 
and packages on shelves and tables, and at the last, when his soul had 
passed to the unseen world, and his lifeless body lay there in that room,, 
the pathetic verse of Longfellow could be applied to him : 

*' Dead he lay among his books. 
The peace of God was in his looks. 

"As the statues in the gloom, 
Watch o'er Maximilian's tomb, 

" So these volumes from their shelves, 
Watched him, silent as themselves. 

*' Let the lifeless body rest, 
He is gone who' was its guest. 

" Traveler, in what realm of space. 
Shines the light upon thy face ? 

'* In what garden of delight, 
Rest thy weary feet to-night; 

'* Lying dead among thy books, 
The peace of God in all thy looks ?" 

As the summer of 1885 reached its meridian Mr. Barclay's 
lengthened days showed extreme feebleness. Some of us met 
him for the last time a few weeks before his death, opposite 
the Central Police Station at Fifth and Chestnut streets. 
The new vans had been brought there, and as he had been 
instrumental in having them built with the improvements^ 
of room, ventilation and comfort, and the number of vans 
increased so that there should not be the overcrowding, and 
the forcing of men and women and boys and girls together, 
he was invited to inspect them. He said he was too feeble 
to enter them, but expressed himself well satisfied with their 
general appearance. The heat of the day oppressed him and 
as he went on to his office he repeated the oft expressed con- 
viction of his mind. 
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Go on now and carry out the separate system of penal discipline, by 
making the county jails retain the offenders of the various counties, 
and so increasing the accommodations of the penitentiaries that there 
shall be but one pei*son to a cell, and then see that every one is given 
some suitable work and that frequent visits are made by our Acting 
Committee. 

These were the last words we heard him utter, and they 
were spoken with his usual earnestness and feeling, and stand 
as a parting legacy to this Society. 

At a meeting of the Society, held shortly after his death, 
the following Tribute of Respect was adopted : 

Who can preside when the President is dead V 

Who can render tribute when the master mind is silent. 

With one accord the Philadelphia Society fob Alleviating 
THE MiSEBiES OF PUBLIC Pbisons stands in awe and waiting, 
without its revered head. 

The death of James J. Babclay, while a loss to us, proportionate in 
its magnitude to the greatness of his virtues and benefactions, must be 
accepted as a translation to a higher life of one of the illustrious char- 
acters of the nineteenth century. 

Passing on at the remarkable age of nearly 92, having been a member 
of this society since 1819, and its President for thirty-six years, we are 
grateful to our Father for a gift to us and to mankind of whom it may 
be said, "None but thyself can be thy parallel." 

It is eminently our duty to remember that it is the privilege of but 
few men to attain so advanced an age crowned with such high honors, 
and that of but few associations to have the united wisdom and devo- 
tion of one so truly friend and member for so many years. 

From the time James J. Babclay first crossed the threshold of a 
public prison, he became the earnest advocate of reform in penal disci- 
pline and the assured friend of the prisoner. He was early moved to 
appeal for a separation of young from old offenders, and then for the 
individual treatment of convicts. Out of this action grew the House 
of Refuge and other reformatory institutions, in which he was found 
an active member and in many of them an influential oflftcer. 

His life covered an unusually interesting period of the closest atten- 
tion to the condition of the depraved, the afflicted and the helpless, and 
private and public institutions fostered by him increased in number 
and became perfected in management. 

Profound in thought, careful in expression, humane in purpose, just 
in decision and firm in his conclusions, his counsel was sought and his 
judgment approved. 
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He gave his time as he dedicated his talents, unremittingly to philan- 
thropic work. He was approachable and courteous. No one so poor, 
so low, so misguided but could go to him freely and be assured of an 
audience and receive from him advice, aid and comfort that would 
make glad the sorrows of the heart, send sunshine into gloom, and 
'* make straight in the desert a highway for our God." 

His early associates in eveiy department in life have passed away. 
In tliis society he has seen those advanced in years, and whose friend- 
ship and co-operation he valued, one by one leave him, and he was 
always sympathetic and appreciative. He was ever ready '*to do them 
reverence." As the youuger members came before him he greeted 
them with welcome and encouraged them with his faithful example 
and life-long devotion. And now that we are left to honor his memory, 
walk in his footsteps, preserve his victories and mark the monuments 
of progress wliich live as testimony-bearers of his labors, we can well 
repeat the language: "Kow lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace." 

The last annual meeting, the ninety-eighth, was publicly 
observed in Beth Eden Church, Philadelphia, January 29, 
1885, Edv^ard Tow^nsend, Vice President, filling the chair and 
making appropriate remarks. Mr. Barclay's advanced age 
and feebleness prevented his attendance. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. J. Y. Aston, moral instructor of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, and addresses were delivered in the following order — 
by Alfred H. Love, lion. William N. Ashman, and J. S. 
Mcintosh, D.D. M. J. Cassidy, warden of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, allowed the audience to ask him questions relative to 
the system and treatment of prisoners, their employments, 
their punishment, if any, the ratio of reformation, the care 
of discharged prisoners and similar subjects, all of which he 
answered. 

Music was offered by E. M. Bruce, a member of the Acting 
Committee. Letters were received from Robert E. Pattison, 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, who said, " You have 
my sympathy in your humane work and my thanks for your 
courtesy." From William B. Smith, Mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia, who said, " I have already secured from Coun- 
cils an appropriation for the purpose of adding two more 
vans to the number now in use, and I shall earnestly labor 
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to so improve this service that it may not be a disgrace to 
the municipality. I wish your Society every success and 
assure you of my interest in the welfare of the object it 
aims to accomplish." From Hon. John M. Broomall, who 
said, " If anything is especially needed at this time, it is the 
thorough reform of our criminal courts and laws or their entire 
abolition. If the principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
will not reform criminals and prevent crime, I am persuaded 
nothing will. At least the experiment is worth trying." 
J. H. Boswell, of New York, and Rev. George D. Boardman 
and L. Y. Graham and others wrote in equally encouraging 
language and the meeting proved highly interesting. 

The regular meetings of the Society and of its Acting 
Committee have been held with a good attendance of mem- 
bers at 1602 Chestnut street, and among those where our 
membei's have attended on behalf of the subject of Prisons, 
may be mentioned that at Kennett Square when Rev. William 
M. Bull and one other of our members took an active part 
and created a deep interest in the cause in Chester county. 
Dr. Bull, after some prefatory remarks gave statistics in re- 
gard to the number of criminals in the jails of the United 
States, and said : 

While not endorsing the contract labor system, I wish to say in refu- 
tation of the popular impression, so often played upon by the political 
demagogue in his efforts to gain the vote of the workingman, that 
prison labor interferes with that of the honest laborer outside the jail 
that according to an article headed "An Expensive Blunder" in the 
Nation^ of March 5, there are about 29,000 convicts employed on con- 
tract labor in about thirty different trades. 

That in the same trades there are about 1,000,000 free laborers eni- 
' ployed. That the average out-put of a prisoner being only about one- 
half that of a free man ; the number of employed convicts is reduced 
to 14,500, or 1.45 per cent, of the whole number of free laborers ; and 
consequently the idea that competition of this sort can have any influ- 
ence upon the rate of wages or upon the price of commodities, taken 
as a whole, is absurd. 

One of the most impressive lessons the prison reformer soon learns 
is to be found in the fact, not realized by those who have not given the 
subject serious study, of the absence to a greater or less degree of the 
moral sense in the criminal. Many of them have no just conception 
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of the diiference between meum and teum^ until taught it by the 
penalties inflicted by the law. With such, religious and moral motives 
have but little weight ; often self-interest must be appealed to. 

Imprisonment, however, should be regarded not only as a retributive 
measure but as a reformative or remedial one. 

To benefit the convicts, there must be personal contact with him — 
hand to hand and heart to heart — hence the necessity of Prison Re- 
form societies. 

The well known Philadelphia Society for Ameli(»rating the Miseries 
of Public Prisons, whose name is soon to be changed to the Pennsyl- 
vania Prison Society, is desiring to extend the scope of its work over 
the entire State by forming local branch societies. Will not Chester 
county be the first to put her hand to the plough V 

Can we not form a society whose object shall be to promote the 
moral, intellectual and physical welfare of the convict while in jail, 
and especially take charge of him on his discharge by finding him with 
work so that he may be encouraged in a most practical way to become 
a self-supporting, honest and respectable citizen ? 

By becoming a bureau of information to farmers in need of hands, 
I believe much good in this respect could be accomplished in our midst. 

What more appropriate spot to begin the good work than here in 
Kennett Square ? Here is one of the fountains from which that noble 
band of men and women — the abolitionists of the past — drew their in- 
spiration. Here, in our own days, the earnest temperance advocates 
have found some of their staunchest allies. 

Here, too, shall not the prison reform movement receive a fresh bap- 
tism, and be pushed forward with an intelligence and zeal that shall 
surmount all obstacles, and sooner or later accomplish its much to be 
desired end ? 

On what more appropriate day can we begin the good work than 
that which celebrates the one day in our Saviour's life, on which he al- 
lowed himself to be called King, Palm Sunday ? For it is only as we 
acknowledge him to be our spiritual king and realize the truth of His 
words, '*The kingdom of heaven is within you," that we can hope to 
succeed in our works of reformation. 

We must recognize, under the sin and lust of the criminal, the im- 
age of God, and the possibility even for the vilest of becoming one of 
that number who shall be " kings and priests unto God." 

Let us, out of love to the Master and those he came to save, so work 
that the blessed benediction may one day be sounded to our ears. " I 
was In prison and ye came unto me." " Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 
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conferences on prison discipline. 

Whether in America or Europe, meetings have been held 
in the interest of penology, this Society has either been rep- 
resented by delegates or has sent its communications of sym- 
pathy and suggestions. 

On the 3rd of June, the Twelfth Annual Conference of 
Charities and Correction was opened in Washington, D. C. 
The following committee was appointed to attend : George 
W. Hall, Alfred II. Love, Thomas J. Whitney, E. A. Hun- 
sicker, Rev. William L. Bull and Mrs. Harriet W. Paist. 
Some members of this Committee attended and presented a 
paper on the Pennsylvania System of Prison Discipline. 

When the Annual Meeting of the Xational Prison Associ- 
ation was called for Detroit, the following letter of invita- 
tion was received, which received an affirmative reply, and 
which is so expressive of the good fellowship and the high 
aims of the National Prison Association that we give it 
place. 

Neto York^ October 3d, 1885. 
Alfred H. Love, Esq. : 

Dear Sir — We are very anxious tbat every Prison Association and 
Prisoners Aid Association in the country should be with us in our 
work. Especially is it desirable that so old, so honorable and so useful 
a Society as yours should both understand our work and help us in it. 

The National Prison Association enunciates no theories of Prison 
management — nor stamps any method with its approval. It is an 
association formed for mutual counsel among its members, and for the 
promotion of such general humane principles as every man can sub- 
scribe to, on the simple ground of humanity. It strives to bring men 
interested in the reduction of the criminal classes, into a closer re- 
lationship, and to promote an affiliation based upon a common motive, 
rather than on a common method. It gathers, arranges and circulates 
information as to criminals and the treatment of criminals, and aims 
to create a tone of public sentiment regarding them, that is at once in 
harmony with the laws of justice and of mercy. It strives also to 
bring to a better understanding the theorist and the practical men who 
are devoting their thoughts to prison reform. 

You can see that there is a wide field for us to work in — a field in 
which all true prison reformers can work. And upon this broad plat- 
form, we do work, and we resent any attempt to make our platform 
less comprehensive. 
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We feel that in every State there should be a Prison Association 
working in full harmony with this. Such associations already exist in 
a number of the States, and will shortly be formed in others. In 
Pennsylvania it seems as if we ought to find all that we need in your 
noble old Society, or that at least it ought to be the point of departure 
for any more extended and general work. 

In behalf of the National Prison Association, I most cordially invite 
the Philadelphia Society to enter into our work with us, as a part of a 
general scheme to be im folded in detail at our Annual meeting at 
Detroit, and in order that our plans may be more definitely understood by 
your esteemed Society, we invite you to send a delegation of members 
to our Annual meeting. I send you programmes herewith. I hope 
you can come to our Detroit meeting, and be sure that as many mem- 
bers of your Society as do come, will receive a most hearty welcome. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. M. F. Round, 

Secretary of N. P. A. of U. S. 

THE acting committee AND ITS WORK. 

Under the authority of the State and by special election 
of the Society, fifty persons, with the addition of the officers, 
constitute the Committee for visiting the prisoners, and for 
carrying out the purposes of the Society. 

The visitation of prisoners consists in either entering their 
cells, taking them by the hand, sitting down with them, 
drawing their attention to that which will improve them, 
elevate their thoughts and prepare them for a future of use- 
fulness and happiness, sometimes by reading to and with 
them, and sometimes by social conversation, or visiting them 
at their doors, and impressing upon them the true purpose 
of life. The former visits are recommended as more likely 
to be effective. 

To give some idea of the labor performed by this Com- 
mittee, we quote the number of visits reported. 

It always happens that a large number of visits are not 
reported. Members do not seem to understand the import- 
ance of informing those interested, that the prisoners are not 
neglected, the paramount object of the Society being that 
every prisoner shall be visited at least twice a month. 
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It is gratifying to lind an increase of visits in 1885. 

At the Eastern Penitentiary 480 visits were reported ; 
4,475 visits were made in the cells, and 3,029 at the cell 
doors, making an average of 625 prisoners visited each month. 
It would perhaps be fair to suppose at least one-third more 
could be added to this summary, because of some visitors 
not reporting ; and although this would aggregate a large 
number, it is our duty to say that number would fall below 
what it should be, and we trust an improvement will be 
effected in 1886. 

At the County Prison, the Committee reported 286 visits 
during the past year, a decrease, we regret to say from the 
previous year. We trust however many more were made 
that failed to be submitted. 

The character of the visiting at these two institutions is^ 
somewhat different, at least the opportunity of making a 
change for the better in the condition of the prisoners, is less 
in the County Prison than in the Eastern Penitentiary, 
owing to reasons we shall treat of in the following pages : 

THE CHARACTER OF THE VISITS AT THE COUNTY PRISON. 

As an evidence of the values of the visits made by the 
Acting Committee we select the reports of Mrs. F. P. 
Nicholson for two months at the County Prison. This- 
presents the work of one visitor in the female department. 

The number of visits 14 

'• '' " meetings held 27 

*' "' " prisoners visited in the cells 140 

'' *' " prisoners visited at the cell doors 240 

" '^ " pledges signed 30 

'' '• " Bibles given 6 

'' '' *' families of prisoners assisted with food and 

clothing 8 

'' '' '' situations found for discharged prisoners 5 

'' "" " fares paid for sending discharged prisoners to 

their homes 4 

'' * ' " letters written for prisoners 28 

*' '' " pages of literature given (500 
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When we remember that this is the work of one member 
of the Committee, and that it covers only two months, and 
those two months the inclement portion of the year, and that 
it is performed without any pay, we cannot withhold our 
<3ommendation, and we hope this instance will act as an 
incentive for others to " go and do likewise." 

We select a few special cases of interest from Mrs. 
Nicholson's reports : — 

The prayer frequently goes forth as I visit these fallen ones. Here 
is one case. *' God bless you's" — as I came to a cell in the Untried 
Depaitment. I met the prison physician, who had been sent for to see 
a young girl who was sick. I entered the cell with him. He said she 
was '' more frightened than sick. " We found she lived in the country, 
•came to the city to visit friends, got into gay company, had been drink- 
ing, and was finally arrested. She was nineteen. Her face was fair; and 
a.s slie pushed the soft brown haii- from her forehead, I felt she was some 
mother's child (the mother broken hearted on account of her absence). 
She cried piteously, and said liquor had done it all ; she had just taken 
board at a beer saloon on Vine street : to pay to the proprietor $5 per 
week and— shall I write it ?— half of what she made. I shuddered as 
she told the terrible truth. I gave her the Prison letter, and sat 
with her alone an hour. She promised to go home to the country when 
released, and thanked me for my sympathy. I gave her my address, 
«aid I would be a friend to her and help her. The doctor said when he 
went the next morning she was gone, the proprietor having paid her 
fine. I never expected to see her again ; but the next week she came 
to my home bringing the card I had written for her. She said she 
wanted to go home and would never leave it. Her conscience had 
nearly set her wild. I took her to the station, bought her a ticket, and 
to-day she is at home. 

I find Annie E. Cutler calm and devotional under present circum- 
stances, as we knelt together in prayer beside her little cot in the cell, 
she said, '^ I have left all things with God. His will is my will. All 
my trust is in Him." 

I loan books from my library each week to the females ; also distri- 
bute religious and temperance literature. 

The House of Correction has been visited by its Special 
Committee, and Mrs. Nicholson has reported as follows: — 

One very interesting visit to House of Correction this month. 

Wednesday^ December 9, 1885, 
Held a meeting with ninety women in sewing room. Yisited 
bakery and male department, distributing papers to each man. The 
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chief baker said " The men look anxiously for your coming, as nobody 
else seems to find us, in this out of the way place." Then I visited the 
shoe department, walked along the long line of workmen, giving each 
one reading matter. 

As I had ten minutes to wait for carriage to the station, I stepped 
into the room where the prisoners (or new comers) were being ques- 
tioned. Two women and forty-two men had j ust arrived , drenched with 
the heavy rain which was falling. Among them I noticed a bright 
young man about twenty. I could see the tears in his eyes several 
times, and when his turn came to answer the question, " How many 
times have you been here ? he said, '' Xever before." Captain McBride>. 
after quietly questioning him, instead of passing him to the doctor' 
sent him to the other side of the room, telling him he could have his 
dinner before he left. 

It was now time for me to leave, and whilst at the station of 
Holmesburg Junction, I observed the same young man standing on the 
platform, not a dry stitch on him, having walked over again from the 
House of Correction, and the rain coming down in torrents. I quickly 
learned his story. Born in New York, a button maker by trade, paid 
his fair to Baltimore to seek for work, unsuccessful, paying with what 
little was left part for bread and fare back to Wilmington, and finally 
reached Philadelphia on the evening previous— a stranger without a 
penny, tired and hungry — laid down to rest in a doorway, was taken to 
the station house over night, and to the House of Correction in the 
morning. He said he was now going to walk to Trenton, where he 
had a sister. I also found he was not a drinking man. I purchased 
a ticket for Trenton, gave it to him — he looked amazed. He said, 
'' Who is the man who let me off ? I feel as though I could kneel at his^ 
feet. And who are you ? God surely sent you, for an hour aj^o in 
disgrace and now at liberty." 

A number of the county jails have been visited, and the 
Committee on Chester and Montgomery counties attend 
regularly the meetings of the Acting Committee, and make 
interesting and satisfactory reports. 

In this direction it is hoped that next year some systematic 
plan will be adopted whereby the State jails may be visited 
and a general secretary appointed. 

For the present we must depend upon the work of our 
members and the Committee on Correspondence. We again 
quote from Mrs. IJficholson's work through the State in con- 
nection with the " Woman's Christian Temperance Union.'* 

A writer has said : '' Punishment never reformed a wrong-doer, 
but it holds him back for a time, that other influences may be 
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brought to bear upon him." And to this end is the influence which 
is exerted by the members of the *' Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union," who each week visit the different prisons, jails, reformatories 
and houses of correction of our State, teaching, advising and guiding 
these despairing and troubled ones. 

We do not dwell upon past crimes, but with kindness and sympathy 
endeavor to teach them self-respect, that there is yet some good for 
them to accomplish, and they may yet live to honor God. 

In Moyamensing prison, Philadelphia, as I converse each week per- 
sonally with the female prisoners, I find in nearly every case they are 
there through the use of intoxicating drinks, and I must confess I 
seldom return home, after a day spent in prison, without an aching 
heart, as I witness the young women brought in each day with 
bruised and blackened faces, for breach of the peace. I have talked 
with more than a thousand intemperate women this year, and as I 
read ^' that the increase of female intemperance is of so gigantic a 
nature and so rapid as to be a new source of disgrace and evil ;" and 
realizing in my visits to prisoners' homes that in the case of each 
drunkard there is some loving heart broken or breaking ; that to-day 
all over this fair land mothers' and wives' hearts are throbbing and 
aching for sons, husbands and daughters who have succumbed to the 
power of this giant evil ; it tells me in thunder tones that in season 
and out of season, in our work among the prisoners, it is of vital im- 
portance to teach them the "evil effects of alcohol upon the human 
system ;" and that total abstinence is their only safeguard. 

I visit a woman now- in prison, born and educated in the South, 
whose father was a well-known merchant, at one time reported in 
business circles as a millionaire. The winters of her girlhood spent 
in the gay metropolis, and the summers wiled away in trips to the 
North, six times to the White Mountains, four to >Jiagara, four to 
Europe, speaks and converses in French as fluently as in English, 
whose husband was a near relative of an honored ex-President of the 
United States ; but she had been accustomed to wine at her father's 
table from childhood. 

Sometimes a single instance will illustrate many, hence I quote the 
following : 

A young woman on the 28th of July, 1884, had served a term of 
twenty-eight months. "The mistakes of her life had been many, 
the sins of her heart had been more ; " but during the last year I had 
reason to believe she had'asked and received forgiveness for her sins, 
and now, when " all things had become new " to her, new desires 
had been born of God in her heart, and the strongest was to find her 
mother, whom she had left in New York State seventeen years 
before and had never seen since. During repeated visits to her cell 
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I found this thought caused much sorrow and remorse, and was tell- 
ing upon her health. By faith I made this promise, '' If I can 
find your mother living, and in the United States, upon your release 
you shall go to her." After months of search, I found the mother 
was living in Tennessee. I communicated to her the tidings of her 
wayward child's conversion. She replied, '' Thank God ; now I can 
die in peace. Tell her she shall share my home, and all the love of 
a mother's heart is her's, but I have no means to send for her." On 
the 28th of July, early in the morning, I went to the prison to meet 
her. I had obtained permission to dress her suitably for her journey, 
I accompanied her to tlie Broad Street Station, and purchased her 
ticket for Tennessee, $24.50, and as we sat waiting for the train, and 
the great crowd that surged to and fro little dreamed the truth, she 
completely broke down and sobbed aloud on my shoulder. The pas- 
sengers looked, but thought, perhaps, it was a daughter or sister 
taking a long journey. She reached home safely, was met by her 
mother, and partially recognized by a portion of the dress she would 
wear, which I had enclosed in a letter. But seventeen years was a 
long while for this mother to pray and wait, and joy at the prodigal's 
return overcame her, and she fell fainting at her side. To-day mother 
and child are happj'. The mother writes: ''I feel twenty years 
younger as I look at my child sitting beside me and clothed in her 
right mind." 

As Superintendent of Prison Work, I have written to each county, 
making inquiries of visiting committees, and have received inter- 
esting replies from the following places, situated in twenty-seven 
counties ; Allegheny, Butler, Bellefonte, Clarion, Lock Haven, 
Meadville, Harrisburg, Chester, Erie, Uniontown, Tionesta, Cham- 
bersburg, Ebensburg, Johnstown, Lancaster, Allentown, Williams- 
port, East Smethport, Mercer, Easton, Sunbury, Ursina, Somerset, 
La Porte, Montrose, Franklin, Warren, York, Homestead, Forks- 
ville, Kenderdell, Indiana, McCt)nnelstown, Mechanicsburg. 

The following extracts from reports will explain . 

Allegheny. — Mrs. Mair writes: "The committee faithful in 
their visits, writing incessantly to the dear 'prison boys,' and letters 
have been received ffom afar bearing earnest words from mothers' 
hearts, who bless those who love their convict sons. More than 
100,000 pages of Christian temperance literature has been distributed 
here. Many wonderful things could be told of good accomplished." 

Bellefonte.— Mrs. Evan M. Blanchard, Superintendent. ''Visits 
made each week ; prisoners not only respectful, but most attentive 
listeners to the reading of the Scriptures and advice given." 

Clarion.— No regular committee, but visits made, literature dis- 
tributed, and at last visit, a large Scripture roll was left hanging 
upon the wall. 
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• 

Allen TOWN.— Mrs. Yeager gives a full and interesting report, 
with many touching incidents. There are agencies at work that 
• reach out to all in the prison cell to reclaim. Mrs. Yeager is glad to 
report onh/ two of our own sex during the year, and hopes that ere 
long there will be no need of a committee on prison work, for 
the reason that the poison which now furnishes inmates shall be 
abolished. 

Chamberj^burg.— Committee at work ; gladly received by the 
prisoners ; services held ; literature distributed. 

Lancaster. — Miss LaFevre writes : '' No committee, hence no 
report." 

East Smethport.— Mrs. J. W. Bush writes : " Committee doing 
a good work. Twenty-tive young men have been there during the 
year who trace their ruin to older ones urging them to drink ; seem 
deeply penitent, and say when they are free they will give the temper- 
ance cause their votes. 

Mercer. — Mrs. Braden writes : " Services have been held and lit- 
erature distributed, which was thankfully received." 

Easton. — The committee visit the jail with the Young Men's 
Christian Association, and are doing good work. 

Beaver. — Miss Wilson writes : " Our Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union has interesting services each Sabbath ; their visits are 
anxiously looked for." 

Somerset. — Mrs. Kooser writes : " The committee visited regular- 
ly for six months." 

BRADFOHD.--Mrs. Hotchkiss writes: ''The committee working 
with the Young Women's Christian Temperance Union, and did 
good work considering that the prisoners remain but a few days, then 
are sent to Smethport." 

TiONESTA.— Mrs. Cobb writes : " Our jail empty at this writing ; 
only one license operating in our county (Forest)." 

Montrose.— Committee doing good work, as is evident from a long 
and interesting letter from Emily C. Blackman, Superintendent of 
Prison and Jail Work, in which she given most thrilling incidents in 
her experience since she entered on her duties. 

Haruisburg.— Dr. Kemp writes : "No superijitendent of prison 
work, but weekly visits are made, and literature is distributed." 

Meadville. — No systematized plan of work, but many visits 
made, and services held in the jail. 

Erie.— Mrs. Thompson gives a most interesting report : 373 per- 
sons have been inmates of this jail this year — 23 females, 350 males- 
all brought to degradation and crime from the influence wf liquor 
and its evil associations. 

FuANKLiN. — Mrs. Crawford gives a report with many interesting 
incidents : *' Have no female prisoners ; our visits are anxiously 
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looked for. Eight hundred papers and naiuerous temperance tracts 
have been distributed by our committee." 

FoRKSViLLE. — Miss Little writes : *' Our jail at present is empty, • 
but the visiting committee meet once a month in the interest of tem- 
perance. 

York.— Mrs. Hugh McCall writes : " The committee have been 
able to visit weekly ; and through summer heats and winter storms 
these devoted sisters have traveled out to the prison to sing, pray and 
talk with the inmates, distributing papers and loaning books from 
the library. 

Lock Haven.— Mrs. Kreamer writes that the committee are doing 
a grand work, and there is abundant proof that many have been 
helped to a better life. 

Pridon work has largely increased throughout the State. Homes 
were frequently found for prisoners at the expiration of their sentence, 
and clothing purchased, that they might present a genteel appear- 
ance. Railroad tickets were furnished those who returned to their 
homes reclaimed. A million pages of religious and temperance 
literature have been distributed among our prisons and jails of Penn- 
sylvania this year by the prison committees. We can but hope that 
the seed sown in weakness will produce fruit. 

We of the prison committees of Pennsylvania will continue to 
plant and water, knowing that " God giveth the increase." 

THE AGENCY OF THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 

Wilmer W. Walter, the agent for visiting the Eastern 
Penitentiary and the County Prison, and for co-operating with 
the special committee on discharged prisoners is entitled to 
high commendation for his faithfulness. 

He reports for the Eastern Penitentiary as follows : — 

The good results that have attended my labors in behalf of '* desei ving 
prisoners and some of their destitute families," have exceeded my most 
sanguine expections. 

In the distribution of money, I have endeavored to be judicious and 
economical, and from the satisfactory results attained, feel confident 
my efforts have not been in vain. 

I received much encouragement during the year, by the cordial 
assistance afforded me by all the officers connected with the peniten- 
tiary, and by the members of your visiting committee, to all of whom 
I take this occasion to return my sincere thanks. 

In my visits to the different prisoners in their cells I have met with 
a kindly welcome, with an earnest request to call again. Of all the 
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prisoners received in the Eastern State Penitentiary during 1885 
(nearly all of whom I visited soon after their admission), a large 
number had never before been confined in a prison. The balance were 
re-convictions. 

Of the 400 and more prisoners discharged in 1885, 130 received 
pecuniary assistance from your Society by me as follows : — 

69 prisoners supplied with clothing (coats, pants, vests, 

under "clothing, etc.) $333 36 

6 " '' " shoemakers' tools, leather, 

site to start shoemaking 33 78 

8 " families " *' groceries 22 06 

14 '' " '' board and meals 18 76 

1 '^ " " stone cutters' tools 5 87 

12 '* " '' railroad transportation to 

various cities, to wit : six 
to New York, two to 
Baltimore, Md., one to 
Salem, N. J., one to Bead- 
ing, Pa., one to Lewis, 
Del., and one to Boston, 

Mass 34 3> 

1 '' " " cane (to reseat chairs) 2 00 

1 " " " pushcart 2 50 

18 " '* " street car fares, postage 

stamps 5 07 

130 a cash total of |457 75 

I accompanied all of the prisoners furnished with railroad transpor- 
tation to the depots, bought their tickets, and remained with them 
until the train had moved towards its place of destination. 

I was exceedingly fortunate in obtaining employment for six 
prisoners discharged from the institution during the year, and have 
learned that they still retain their positions, and are striving to obliterate 
the past by acting manly and honestly toward their employers and 
fellow-men. 

I secured permission from the proper authorities for the admission of 
two (2) insane prisoners, and sent them to the Norristown Insane 
Asylum. 

I have had numerous diflScult and interesting cases during the year 
that required my attention, the following two being especially worthy 
of your consideration : 

The first is that of a man forty-nine years of age, having eight 
children (four of them quite small). He was a soldier in the late civil 
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war, and lost a leg while in the service. He was honorably discharged 
Hnd pensioned. Subsequently he worked at his trade (hat making), 
and earned from $4 to §5 daily ; but having an inebriated wife, and 
being himself addicted to the excessive use of intoxicants, his home 
was anything but a paradise. Keturnlng home one evening during the 
winter of 1879, in an intoxicated condition, a family quarrel ensued. 
In the heat of passion he killed his wife. He was arrested, tried for 
murder, second degree, convicted, and sentenced to the penitentiary 
for eleven years eleven months. Sometime after his incarceration he 
became insane, and incapable of signing his pension papers, thus 
Kiepriving his children of the necessary means with which to provide 
food and clothing. My attention was called to the case by the physician, 
l)T. Robinson. I saw Warden Cassidy, and he requested me to call on 
Mr. Furman Sheppard, one of the inspectors. I did so, and was 
referred to a competent and reliable attorney, who immediately took 
charge of the case. It then became necessary to find the children. 
After a search of three days I found them and took them to court. A 
proper pei*soii was appointed as their guardian, who secured the back 
pension, which amounted to nearly 11390, and is now providing for the 
children, and attending to the immediate wants of their father. 

Tiie second is that of a young married man (a shoemaker), who was 
discharged from the penitentiary about nine months since, and soon 
After his release, he obtained employment in a shoe factory and was 
doing well, until a short time ago, when on account of dulness in the 
trade, he (with several others) was discharged. Being an ambitious 
man and anxious to provide for his wife, he made several attempts to 
secure work but was unsuccessful. In his trouble he came to me, 
stated his case in a straightforward manner, and desired to start a small 
shoe store, where he could (in a humble way) eiirn a living by working 
at his trade. I gave him money to buy leather and to pay rent in 
advance. After he had everything ready, and was in a fair way to 
succeed, his goods were suddenly seized for rent due the owner of the 
building by his landlady (he only being a sub-tenant). He again 
visited me. I investigated the affair and found that he was in no way 
to blame, and again furnished him with funds. I have since then 
visited him, and found him with work on hand, and with very 
encouraging pr)spects for a successful future. 

•GOVERNMENT AND REGULATION OF COUNTY JAILS AND PRISONS. 

Early attention was given for the better government and 
regulation of county jails and prisons. The Board of Pub- 
lic Charities through its President Mahlon H. Dickinson, 
asked for the careful consideration and support of the fol- 
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lowing bill ; some amendments were proposed by the Prison 
Society and accepted by the Board of Public Charities. The 
Bill was known an Ad Act for the Goveriiidcnt and Brgulation 
of County Jails or Prisons. 

Section 1 Be it enacted by the Senaie and House of Representatives 
of the Common wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met and it 
18 hereby enacted by the authority of the same. That the several county 
jails or prisons now or hereafter to be erected in the several counties 
of this Commonwealth in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
Assembly of April eighth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one^ 
sliall be governed and managed by a board of seven inspectors, com- 
posed of citizens and taxpayers of the respective county to be appointed 
as hereinafter provided, who shall serve without compensation, a major- 
ity of whom shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 
At the first session of the court of quarter sessions of said counties^ 
held after the passage of this act, the said court shall appoint four reputa- 
ble citizens and taxpayers of said county, inspectors of said prison, 
one to serve until the first day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-six, one to serve until the first day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven, one to serve until the first day of 
April one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, and one to serve- 
until the first day of April one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, 
and within thirty days after the passage of this act, the board of com- 
missioners of each county shall appoint three reputable citizens and 
taxpayers of said county as inspectors, one to serve until the first day 
of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, one to serve un-^ 
til the first day of April, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, 
and one to serve until the first day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, Provided That each commissioner shall name 
one of said inspectors, And in case the court shall omit to appoint said 
inspectors at the time mentioned, the president judge of the court and 
one or more of the associate judges, if any, may appoint the said in- 
spectors in vacation, and annually thereafter the said court at the first 
session in each year, and the said board of county commissioners in 
the month of February in each year, shall each appoint one inspector 
of said prison who shall serve for three years from the first day of 
April ensuing their appointment and until a successor shall have been 
appointed and duly qualified. 

When a vacancy occurs in the board of inspectors, the same shall be 
filled by the authority that appointed the inspector whose place is to be 
filled within thirty days after receiving notice of such vacancy, and it 
shall be the duty of the president of the board of inspectors to give 
notice of every such vacancy as soon as practical after the same may 
occur. 
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Sbction 2. The inspectors at their first meeting after their appoint- 
ment, and at their first meeting held after the appointment of the two 
new inspectors every year thereafter shall appoint one of their number 
president of the board, and also appoint a secretary who may not be a 
member of the board, who shall hold their office for one year and until 
their successor shall be appointed. The secretary shall keep correct 
minutes of the proceedings of the board in a book provided by the 
county commissioners for that purpose. The inspectors shall meet 
monthly, and as much oftener as they deem necessary. They shall 
make such rules and regulations as are necessary for the government 
of the prison, Provided They be not inconsistent with the constitu- 
tion and laws of this commonwealth or with the principles of separate 
confinement of the prisoners. At the meeting at which a president and 
secretary are to be appointed in each year and at such other times as 
may be fixed by the by-laws the board of inspectors shall nominate and 
with the approval of the president judge of the court of quarter 
sessions, appoint a warden, and if necessary a matron and a physician 
for the prison, and all other persons employed in the capacity of keeper 
or assistants about said prison, and shall fix their compensation, and 
the compensation of all other persons employed about the prison. 
Provided : That the compensation shall be approved by the court of 
quarter sessions. 

They shall direct the manner in which all supplies necessary for the 
support and employment of all persons confined in said prison shall be 
purchased, and the sale of all articles manufactured therein, and shall 
direct the manner in which the convicts confined in said prison shall 
be employed. They shall determme the kind and quantity of food that 
shall be furnished daily to each person confined in said prison or 
debtors' apartment. They shall determine the kind of bedding to be 
furnished convicts, prisoners, and debtors, or those held as witnesses, 
the quality, form, and color of the clothing to be worn by the convicts. 
On'e or more of the inspectors shall visit the prison once in each week, 
and oftener if necessary, and see that the duties of the several ofiicers 
and attendants are duly performed ; and they shall take measures to 
prevent oppression, peculation, and other abuses or mismanagement 
in the prison. 

The inspectors shall be furnished with a calendar of the persons 
confined in the prison by the warden whenever required in order that 
they may know by actual count and inspection whether all the persons 
named in said calendar are confined in the respective cells assigned 
them, and that the convicts are kept as shall have been directed by the 
board. They shall on their visit to the cells speak to each person 
confined therein ; and on these visits they shall not be accompanied by 
any of the officers of the prison, imless their attendance be especially 
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required by the visiting inspector or inspectors. They shall have 
power to examine any person under oath or aflarmation, or otherwise, 
touching any abuse or act of oppression in the prison, or touching any 
other matter within the purview of their duties, and for this purpose 
shall have authority to administer oaths or affirmations. 

They may at any time, with the approbation of the president judge 
of the court of quarter sessions, dismiss the warden, matron, physician, 
or any keeper, and 611 the vacancy in the manner herein provided, and 
fill all other vacancies otherwise occurring in said offices. 

They shall report in writing to the court of quarter sessions of said 
county on the first day of the first term in every year, and at such 
other times as the court may direct, of the state and condition of the 
prison, which report shall contain the number of prisoners in confine- 
ment, their ages, sex, place of nativity, time of commitment, for what 
cause and offense committed, and of those, if any, who have escaped, 
or have been pardoned or discharged, with the particulars connected 
therewith, and give such information as they may deem expedient for 
making the prison effectual in the punishment and reformation of 
offenders, whereupon the said court shall take such order or such 
report as they shall think necessary, and the same shall be filed in the 
office of the clerk of the court aforesaid. 

Section 3. The board of inspectors of the prison may discharge 
from prison without any proceeding under the insolvent laws of this 
Commonwealth, every convict who shall have served out the term of 
his imprisonment, notwithstanding such convict shall not have paid 
the cost of prosecution fine to the Commonwealth, or restore property 
stolen, or paid the value thereof, if in the opinion of the said board of 
inspectors such convict is unable to pay or return the same. Provided 
always, That such discharge shall in no way interfere with the rights 
of the Commonwealth, the public officers, or of any person interested 
in the payment of such costs or fines, or the restitution of property 
stolen, but no such discharge shall be allowed or granted by the said 
board of inspectors until such convict shall have exhibited to them on 
oath or affirmation, duplicate schedules of all his property, so far as he 
can ascertain the same, one of which schedules of property shall be filed 
and preserved with the papers of the prison, and the other forthwith 
delivered to the clerk of quarter sessions of said county who shall file 
the same in his office. 

Section 4. The official visitors of the prison shall be the Governor, 
the members of the Board of Public Charities of Pennsylvania, the 
Legislature, the Secretary of the Commonwealth, the judges of the 
Supreme Court, the president judges of all courts in the State, the At- 
torney General, and the president and associate judges, district attor- 
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ney, the grand jury, commissioners, sheriff, and coroner of the county, 
and the acting committee of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons. No person who is not an official vis- 
itor or who has not written permission, granted according to the rules 
the inspectors may adopt (excepting attorneys-at-law who shall desire 
to . visit their clients coniined for trial and such religious advisors as 
may be desired by and at the request of any prisoner), shall be allowed 
to visit the prison. None but the official visitors and religious advisors 
shall have any communication with the convicts. No visitor whatever 
shall be permitted to deliver to or receive from any convict or other 
person confined in the prison any letter or message whatever, or to 
supply them with any articles of any kind excepting letters or messages 
to or from persons con6ned for trial, which shall have been before sub- 
mitted or communicated to the warden or one of the inspectors, and 
permission in writing granted by him, nor supply any person confined 
in prison with any article of any kind without such permission, under 
the penalty of one hundred dollars for each offense. Any visitor who 
shall discover any abuse, infraction of law, or oppression in which any 
officer or other person employed about the prison is implicated, shall 
immediately make the same known to the board of inspectors, or to the 
judges of the court of quarter sessions, if any of the inspectors are 
implicated. 

Section 5. The warden shall, before entering upon the duties of 
his appointment, be duly sworn or affirmed to truly and faithfully dis- 
chai'ge the duties of his office ; a copy of which oath or affirmation shall 
be filed among the papers of the inspectors. He shall, also, before 
entering upon his duties, give bond to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in such amount and with such security as the president judge of 
the court of quarter sessions of the county shall determine and approve 
conditioned for the faithful discharge of all the duties enjoined upon 
him by this act or by any subsequent act that may be passed, or by the 
rules of the inspectors, for a just and accurate account of all moneys^ 
goods, chattels, and effects of all kinds and description whatever that 
may come into his hands or that may be placed under his care in pur. 
suance of said appointment, on bfthalf of said prison, or by any person 
confined therein, for the delivery to his successor in office of all books, 
papers, and documents, also of all goods, chattels, and effects which he 
may have and hold in the right of said appointment, and for the pay- 
ment of any balance of money belonging to said prison or any person 
confined therein remaining in his hands, and for safe keeping of all 
prisoners and other persons committed to his charge, which bond shall 
stand for the use of any person or persons injured by the acts of said 
warden, and may be proceeded on by any person aggrieved in the same 
manner as is directed with regard to sheriff's Trends. All other persons. 
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employed in or about the prison shall, if the inspectors require it, give 
bond with security in such amount as they may direct conditioned as 
near as expedient to that of the warden^ and in such manner as the 
inspectors shall fix and determine, said bond to be approved by said 
inspectors, said bond of treasurer and warden to be taken and acknowl- 
edged before the recorder of deeds of the said county and recorded in 
his office at the cost of the respective officers, and the original bonds 
shall be filed by the inspectors in their office copies of the record of any 
of the said bonds acknowledged and recorded as aforesaid and duly 
certified by the recorder of deeds, for the time being shall be good evi- 
dence in any action brought against such treasurer or warden or their 
sureties on such bonds, according to its form and effect, in the same 
manner as the original would be if produced and offered in evidence. 

Section 6. The warden of the prison when qualified to act, and 
when he shall have entered on the discharge of his duties, shall, and he 
is hereby required and directed to receive and take charge of all persons 
lawfully committed by any court, judge, alderman, or justice of the 
peace, or other officer having power to commit to prison, and said 
warden shall be responsible for the safe keeping of all persons so com- 
mitted, in the same manner and to the same extent that sheriffs and 
jailors ai*e now by law held liable. 

Section 7. The warden shall reside at the prison and shall not 
absent himself for a night without the consent of two inspectors, which 
must be in writing ; he or his assistants shall visit every cell and apart- 
ment by entering therein, and see and inspect the condition of every 
person confined in the prison twice every day and of tener if necessary, 
and when visiting the female prisoners shall invariably be attended by 
the matron. He shall keep a journal in a book provided by the county 
commissioners for that purpose, in which he shall regularly enter the 
reception, discharge, death, pardon, or escape of prisoners, also of the 
complaints that are made and the punishments inflicted for breach of 
rules and discipline as they occur, the visits of the inspectors and 
physicians, and of all other occurrences of note that concern the state 
of the prison. He shall, with the advice and consent of the inspectors, 
appoint his assistants and dismiss them whenever he or the inspectors 
deem it proper to do so. He shall report all infractions of the prison 
rules to the inspectors, and with the approbation of an inspector 
punish the offender in such a manner as shall be directed by the rules 
of the prison. He shall take charge of, keep, and preserve all money, 
effects, and clothes found on any person brought into prison to be con- 
fined as a convict or prisoner, and shall deliver the same to such person 
or order when discharged, and at other times by order of an inspector 
who may at any time think such money or effects or any portion thereof 
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would be necessary and proper for such person ; he shall see that all 
meals are regularly delivered to the prisoners according to the prison 
allowance, and shall superintend the work of convicts who may be 
employed in the prison ; he Shall give immediate notice to the physi- 
cian whenever any person confined in the prison shall complain of 
sickness requiring medical aid ; he shall obey all orders given by the 
inspectors, and conform to all rules established for the government of 
the prison. 

Section 8. The matron shall reside at the prison and shall not 
absent herself for a night without the consent of the warden and two 
■of the inspectors in writing ; she shall visit by entering every cell and 
apartment occupied by a female, and see and inspect the condition of 
every female prisoner twice a day and oftener if necessary ; she shall 
inform the warden daily and oftener if required, of every matter of 
importance relative to the person's cells, and all other matters under 
her care ; she shall direct the labor and occupation of the female pris- 
oners under the general direction of the warden, and give such instruc- 
tions as may tend to their reformation and to rendering them useful 
members of society. 

Section 9. The physician shall visit every prisoner once in every 
two weeks and oftener, if his or her health requires it, and report in 
writing every three months to the inspectors ; he shall attend imme- 
diately on notice from the warden that any prisoner is sick, and pre- 
scribe and administer medical aid to such prisoner. 
• He shall on the reception of any person into the prison as a convict, 
if present or if not present at his next visit, examine the state of his 
or her health, and shall direct the diet of prisoners under his care, and 
such other matters as in his judgment will best promote their health 
and comfort. 

Section 10. The warden's assistants shall examine into the condi- 
tion of every person committed to their care three times in each day, 
and oftener if necessary, or when directed to do so by the warden. 

They shall see that all meals are regularly delivered to the prisoners 
according to the prison allowance and rules, and superintend under 
the general direction of the warden the work of all prisoners who are 
employed. 

They shall give immediate notice to the warden, or in his absence to 
the physician, whenever any person confined shall complain of illness 
requiring medical aid. Each one of the warden's assistants shall have 
a certain number of persons confined assigned to his care by the war- 
den, and he shall make a daily report to the warden of their health and 
conduct, and no assistant shall be present when the warden or any of 
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the inspectors shall visit the persons confined under his particular care, 
unless required. They shall obey all orders given by the warden, con- 
form to all rules established for the government of the said prison. All 
orders to the male assistants must be given through or by the warden, 
and to the female assistants through or by the warden or matron. 
They shall not absent themselves from the prison during the hours of 
duty without permission m writing from the warden. 

Section 11. On the reception of any person for imprisonment for 
debt, or for a fine, forfeiture or penalty, or for costs consequent on any 
breach or violation of law, or being held as a witness, not an indictable 
offense, he or she shall be confined in the debtors' apartment, and kept 
in the manner provided by the laws of tliis Commonwealth in relation 
to debtors. 

Section 12. That on the reception of any person committed for 
trial, he or she shall be examined by the warden in the presence of the 
officer or other person delivering such prisoner and such inspectors as 
may be present, and also such of the warden's assistants as can con- 
veniently attend. All money, effects, and clothing shall be taken 
from the prisoner so committed, of which an entry shall be made in a 
book provided for that purpose by the county commissioners, and such 
entry shall be signed by the warden and attested by the person who 
may be present at the examination and taking of such clothing, money 
and effects, wtich clothing, money and effects shall be kept and pre- 
served and restored to the prisoner when discharged from imprison- 
ment. The prisoner mentioned in this section shall be numerically 
designated, by which each may thereafter be known during his or her 
imprisonment. Such prisoner shall be provided, when in the opinion 
of the inspectors it is necessary for their comfort, with suitable cloth- 
ing to be worn when In prison. They shall be subject to such rules as 
the inspectors may adopt for the preservation of cleanliness, decorum 
and order in the cells, and may be punished by closer confinement and 
deprivation of food to compel obedience to such rules. 'No such pris- 
oner shall be discharged while laboring under any dangerous disease, 
unless by his or her own desire. Two changes of linen shall be fur- 
nished to each prisoner every week in summer, and one to each every 
week in winter. Persons committed for trial shall not be compelled 
to labor unless at their own desire, and should any such prisoner desire 
to work, he or she shall as soon as practicable be put to labor at such 
work as may be carried on in the prison, and in case of acquittal and 
discharge, he or she shall be paid for the labor performed by the inspec- 
tors out of the funds of the prison, such sum as the inspectors of the 
prison shall adjudge to be fair and proper, and every such person may 
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procure, books and writing material at his or her own expense, and 
shall be allowed to read and write, subject nevertheless to such restric- 
tions as the inspectors may prescribe in relation thereto.* 

Section 13. On the reception of a convict he or she shall be ex- 
amined by the warden in the presence of one or more of the inspect- 
ors who may be present, and of the warden's assistants who can con- 
veniently attend, touching his or her name, parentage, alleged place 
of nativity, profession, occupation or trade, complexion, color of hair, 
eyes, and have the convict's height and length of his or her feet ac- 
curately measured, and take a note of all natural and accidental 
marks and peculiarities of feature or appeamnce which may serve to 
identify the person ; and if the convict can write, he or she shall be 
required to write his or her name or signature to the description of his 
or her person. The convict shall then be examined by the physician, 
if present, as to his health, and all money, effects and clothes on the 
person shall be taken, kept and preserved, and afterwards delivered to 
the prisoner as before provided, all of which shall be entered in a book 
provided for that purpose, by the county commissioners. 

The prisoners shall then be bathed, cleansed and clothed in the uni- 
form of the prison and placed in the cell assigned him or her. 

The prisoners shall be numerically designated, by which he or she 
shall thereafter be known during his or her confinement in said prison. 
No convict shall be allowed the use of tabacco or ardent spirits in any 
form, unless under the special direction of the attending physician, nor 
be permitted to receive anything but the prisoner's allowance. And 
any person who shall supply, or attempt to supply any convict with 
any article herein forbidden, shall, on conviction, be fined not less than 
twenty nor more than one hundred dollars, and if the warden or other 
oflScer or assistant, or any person employed about the prison shall vio- 
late the said provisions, shall in addition to the foregoing penalty, be 
dismissed from the service. No convict shall be discharged while 
laboring under any dangerous disease, unless by the convict's own de- 
sire. Nor shall any convict be discharged in violation of the act of 
Assembly passed the eighteenth day of February, Anno Domini one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, relative to the discharge of 
convicts. The uniforms of the male convicts shall be a jacket of cloth 
and trousers of the same or other warm stuff for the winter, and lighter 
materials for the summer. The form and color of which and the kind 
of dress to be worn by the female convicts, shall be determined by the 
inspectors. Two changes of linen shall be furnished to each convict 
every week in summer and one change every week in winter. When 
a convict shall be discharged, the clothes belonging to the convict 
shall be taken off and the clothes and money and effects taken from 
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him or her at the time of reception in prison, not before recovered, 
shall be restored. If he or she shall not possess any money or suitable 
clothing, the inspectors shall provide the convict with what in their 
judgment may be necessary, not exceeding in money and clothing, five 
dollars in amount. 

Section 14. Xo inspector, warden, or other person appointed or 
employed to execute any duty, trust or work in or about the prison, 
shall sell any article of any kind to any prisoner, or to or for the use 
of the prison, or be directly or indirectly in any way concerned in any 
contract connected with such sale, or derive any emolument or advan- 
tage from such sale or contract, nor shall either or any of them extend 
to any person confined in the prison any favor, lenity or mitigation of 
punishment, or inflict any punishment not authorized by law or by the 
rules that shall be adopted by the inspectors in accordance with law, 
nor shall they receive, under any pretense whatever, from any person 
confined in said prison, or from any one else on his or her behalf, any 
money, reward, gratuity or gift whatever, and any violation of this 
law or any subsequent act relating to said prison, shall be considered 
and adjudged to be a misdemeanor, and on conviction of any person 
of such offense in the court of quarter sessions, the persons so con- 
victed shall be punished by a fine of not less than twenty nor more 
than three hundred dollars, and be imprisoned for any term not less 
than one nor more than twelve months, and shall be immediately re- 
moved from his office, appointment or employment. 

Section 15. From and after the passage of this act, no inquest 
shall be held on the body of any person who may die during his or her 
confinement in a county prison, unless the coroner of said county be 
thereunto required by the inspectors of said prison, except in cases of 
murder, suicide, manslaughter or death caused by casualties. And it 
shall be the duty of the attending physician of said prison to certify to 
the inspectors thereof, the name and age of every person who may die 
in said prison, and the disease or cause of death of each person so far 
as he can ascertain the same, which certificate the inspectors of said 
prison shall cause to be entered in a book to be kept for that purpose, 
and the original shall be delivered to the clerk of the court of quarter 
sessions of the county to be filed in his office for the inspection of all 
persons interested. And the inspectors of said prison (unless the 
friends of the deceased take charge of the body) shall comply with the 
act for the promotion of medical science, approved June thirteen, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

Section 16. The penalties imposed by this act for the recovery of 
which is not herein specially provided for, shall be recovered in the 
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name of the county, for the use of said county, before any justice, 
alderman, or court of record having jurisdiction of sums of that 
amount. 

Section 17. That for the funds necessary for keeping, furnishing, 
and maintaining said prison in conformity with the provisions of this 
act, the inspectors are hereby authorized to apply to the commissioners 
of said county, and if it shall appear to said commissioners that the 
sum applied for is reasonable, and that the accounts of the said 
Inspectors are properly kept and adjusted, the said commissioners shall 
forthwith draw an order on the treasurer of said county in favor of 
the treasurer of said prison for the use thereof for such as shall be 
necessary to satisfy such demands. 

Section 18. The treasury of said county shall in addition to his 
other duties receive all moneys belonging to said county prison, and 
shall disburse the same on orders drawn on him by the board of 
inspectors of said prison. He shall keep a true, separate account, of 
all moneys received and disbursed by him which account shall at 
all times be open for the inspection of the inspectors, and each of 
them, and the commissioners of said county. He shall once in each 
year state his accounts and produce his vouchers, which, after examin- 
ation by the inspectors, shall by them be laid before the county 
auditors for settlement at the time and place where the auditors meet 
for the purpose of settling the accounts of the commissioners, and 
other officers, and be acted and reported on as accounts of county 
officers are by law authorized to be settled, and subject to the same 
laws relative thereto, and be subject to like appeal, issue, and judg- 
ment, which account when so settled the inspectors shall cause to be 
published as the annual accounts of the county commissioners and 
treasurer are published. The treasurer shall give bond to the Common- 
wealth for the use of the said county in such amount, and with such 
security, as the judges of the court of quarter sessions of said county 
shall determine and approve, conditioned for the faithful discharge of 
all duties enjoined on him bylaw, for a just account of all moneys that 
may come into his hands, in behalf of said prison, for the delivery to 
his successor in office, of all books, papers, and documents, and other 
things held in right of his office for said prison, and for the payment 
by him of any balance of money belonging to said prison, remaining 
in his hands. The said treasurer shall receive such compensation for 
his services as shall be annually fixed by the inspectors, with the 
approbation of the county commissioners and county auditors. 

Section 19. Whenever the court of quarter sessions of any county 
in this Commonwealth shall have determined that the prison of said 
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county is fit for the reception and detention of convicts and other 
prisoners it may issue an order to the officers and warden of the State 
Penitentiary, in whose district the county is situated, for the removal 
of any or all prisoners who have at any time been sentenced to servitude 
in said penitentiary to the said county prison in which they shall serve 
out the unexpired time of their several sentences, which order shall be 
executed by the sheriff of said county. 

Section 20. All laws now existing on the subject of county jails 
and prisons erected in conformity with the Act of Assembly of April 
ei}?hth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, and inconsistent with 
this act, are hereby repealed, Provided : That the provisions of this 
act shall not be construed to repeal any special or local law governing 
county prisons, nor to apply to county prisons governed under such 
special or local law until such special or local law shall be specifically 
repealed. 

This bill contains valuable suggestions, and although it 
was carried by the Legislature, it was vetoed by Governor 
Pattison, because it was partial and irregular by providing 
for certain laws for the whole State, and yet excepting some 
portions thereof, as in the concluding paragraph, " Until 
special or local law shall be specifically repealed." 

M. H. Dickinson's letter explains, and as the bill will be 
presented without doubt to the next Legislature, its 
publication is essential. 

reports from states and territories. 

Through Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
Superintendent of the Department of Prison, Jail, Police 
and Almshouse work of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, we have valuable information, from which we make 
brief extracts : 

Maine. — Superintendent sends no official report, but gleanings from 
other sources prove the interest undimiDished. 

New Hampshire. — Superintendent says : '' The seed sown in the 
past has taken root. Nearly every place in the State needing our work 
receives attention." In seven county almshouses services are held regu- 
larly and inmates conversed with in their own rooms. Suitable reading 
Is distributed. A blessed work is done in jails, particularly in Exeter 
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and Manchester. The most cheering, and strengthening victory of all 
these years of working and waiting is the securing of a police matron 
in Manchester. 

Vermont. — The Superintendent aims at thoroughness and will effect 
it too. Abuses are disappearing under the searching light turned full 
upon them. All the jails are supplied with good reading, and in several 
Sunday-schools are held. 

Massachusetts. — Grand work has been done in various localities. 
Much literature has been provided. 

Connecticut. — Superintendent reports increasing interest, and in all 
almshouse work great improvement* " In eleven jails services are held, 
supplemented by personal conversation and appeal to the inmates. 

Rhode Island — Faithful work by Superintendent and local helpers. 
Police matron doing excellent work. 

New York.— Superintendent, with her motto, " Beit unto thee even 
as thou wilt," reports a steady gain with work well taken up in count- 
ies throughout the State. 

New Jersey— Superintendent's first year, and she has made com- 
mendable progress. The labor has been crowned with abundant 
success. 

Pennsylvania — Superintendent, a host in herself— says : "Grand 
work is being done by our Committee in the jails and almshouses. A 
million of pages of religious and temperance literature distributed 
this year. 

Maryland. — No official report, but we learn that the work in- 
augurated in previous years has not been suffered to decline. 

Delaware.— No Superintendent, but a beginning made, which has 
stimulated inquiry as to the needs. Personal letters give assurance of 
growth of work. 

DiST. Columbia. — Superintendent reports " work carried on with 
greater regularity than ever before." Magazines and tracts distribu- 
ted, also 4,264 papers. Writing paper, envelopes, stamps and postal 
cards furnished prisoners, and 100 have sigjied the pledge. 

Virginia. — Superintendent is looking up the work and making 
efforts in the right direction ; much has already been accomplished. 

W. Virginia. — Superintendent makes a splendid record for first 
year. 

North Carolina. — President reports, " There are those whose 
hearts the Lord hath touched, and the way will be opened for good 
work. Barriers have existed but are disappearing ; some almshouse 
and jail work done. 

South Carolina. — Earnest superintendent who has worked against 
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great odds. Investigation has brought prominent persons to realize 
existing abuses in jails and poor houses. Improvement is noted and 
more likely to come through agitation. 

Georgia. — Petitions have been presented to the legislature upon 
various points. It is gratifying to note the sympathy and co-operation 
of officials, both State and County, and still more gratifying to receive 
letters from prisoners discharged many months ago, who were con- 
verted in our Atlanta jail, w^ho are now leading useful lives. 

Florida. — New Superintendent who reports some work done, and 
peparations for more in the coming year. 

Alabama. — Kew Superintendent who is looking over the field. 
Local work has been done in various places. The need is almost 
appalling. 

Louisiana. — Have never been able to secure Superintendent, but 
local workers feel some responsibility and State President does personal 
work. 

Ohio.— Superintendent has called the attention of workers to 
this department. Much interest is felt ' in the State concerning 
questions connected with our lines, and many local Unions are doing 
grand work. 

Michigan. — Number of Unions engaged in it more than doubled 
this year. 19 report work both in almshouse and jail. Police matrons 
have been secured and more thoughtful consideration given to the 
general subject than ever before. 

Indiana. — Interest is felt through the State upon questions con- 
nected with ex-convicts, police matrons, separation of the sexes in 
county jails and almshouses, unprotected women who are hopelessly 
insane in these places, also in the better care of indigent children. 
Over 500,000 pages of leaflets and tracts have been distributed, and 
some hundreds of visits made. 

Illinois. — Question of separate prison for women is discussed. 
*'The Record and Appeal " is published in the interest of industrial 
school for girls in Evanson. In Chicago, number of police matrons in- 
creased from three to ten this year — a conclusive proof thai their work 
is needed and satisfactorily done. At Harrison street station the matron 
reports in 188i and 1885 four thousand women arrested ; one hundred 
and five sent to reformatory institutions, many destitue women and 
children (not arrested) sent to various places of shelter, lost children 
kindly cared for, and many things done to lead the erring and tempted 
away from their past and help them to find a better future. Truly the 
mother-heart is needed among the sin-stricken and weary ones, as well 
as in the home and school. Much interest is manifested in the care of 
unfortunate and helpless children. " What can be done to save them ?" 
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was asked the matron of the Harrison street station. The reply came 
quickly, " build Grant houses instead of Grant monuments." 

Missouri. — Superintendent's first year, and she has done excellent 
personal work. Several local Unions hold regular services in jails and 
almshouses. St. Louis has a police matron who is doing good work. 

Arkansas. — In the prison women are being taught to read and 
write, the teachers providing slates, etc. A library of over four hun- 
dred volumes has been furnished, also magazines and papers. By 
Superintendent's request the lessees have provided lights for the con- 
victs, that they may read and study. She reports something new. 
"Mr. Clark, the great fruit grower of the State, offered to furnish a 
large quantity of strawberries for the penitentiary. The pui*pose was 
immediately heralded through the town. The citizens joined in the 
effort ; the Sunday-school children picked the berries, the express 
company shipped them without cost, and Miss Colwell, superinjiendent, 
with others, went to the prison, and after music and singing, with 
pleasant words distributed the fruit." Flowers and Scripture texts 
made the gift complete, and the W. C. T. U. of Bubee recorded on 
their minutes, *' Resolved — One day, during the strawberry season 
shall be set apart as Strawberry Day for the prisoners at Little Rock." 
There was also a box of berries sent to every convict in the State. The 
lessees have found this work beneficial. 

Tennessee. — Superintendent is seeking to inagurate work, and the 
women are taking special interest in it. 

Kentucky. — No oflicial report, but account of some local work 
forwarded. 

Texas. — A letter from Chaplain of Rusk penitentiary gives generous 
tribute to the beneficent work of our superintendent. The convicts 
furnished an elegant banner for our W. C. T. U. booth at New Orleans, 
and in other ways have testified their appreciation of the interest felt 
in their well-being and reformation. 

Iowa. — Superintendent is fruitful in expedients and original in 
methods. The county farms are receiving increased attention. Fifty- 
two conversions are reported in boys' reformatory. 

Kansas. — Several Unions carry on work in jails and almshouses. 

Colorado. — At Denver they have secured a police matron. The 
oflSce created, applications came in by the score. The cottage plan, 
under the management of a Board composed principally of women is 
favored. 

Nebraska. — Superintendent's heart is in the work, and she has 
literally " done what she could." 

Wisconsin. — Local workers heard from . Judge Wright of the State 
Board of Charities gives encouraging endorsement to our work. 
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Minnesota. — Three Unions report r^ular work. 

Dakota. — ^New Superintendent, who has written to each of her 
55 Unions, and the work promises well for the future. 

Arizona. — Superintendent reports work in infancy, but laid down 
in regular plan and will be pushed. 

Montana. — Some work has already been done, papers and books 
sent to the Territory penitentiary, and other things are promised. 

Wyoming. — Good local work repoi*ted. Question of police matron 
agitated in Cheyenne. 

Washington Territory [East]. — Advancement has been made. 
Attention to subject been called through the press. 

Washington Territory [West].— Superintendent has made 
beginning in work, books and papers have been distributed. 

New Mexico. — President reports : '* We have only two Unions 
and one has made a beginning of work in your Department ; five visits 
have been made to the jail." 

California (Southern.) — '* Seven Unions engaged in this work. 
All places accessible cared for." 

California (Northern.)— Several Unions have taken up jail and 
almshouse visitation, and special interest is felt for the women in our 
city prisons. There is a jail matron in San Francisco. 

Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho and Indian Territory not 
reported, but some items concerning personal work brought to 
attention. 

Mrs. Barney says: "Early in the year, 6,000 circular letters were 
printed and have been furnished the Unions for free distribution." 

Five hundred thousand books, magazines, pamphlets, papers, tracts 
and leaflets have been furnished local workers. 

County jails and almshouses need special attention the country over. 
Secure separation of the sexes, and juveniles from old offenders. Insist 
upon this in every place, and persist with appeal by petition both with 
voice and pen until it is accomplished. 

PRISON WORK IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. F. p. IS'icholson, a member of our Acting Committee 
and also of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, made 
a valuable report during the year, from which we make brief 
extracts, which will aid our work in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The report states : The more extensive my observation of the effects 
of kindness upon prisoners, the more I feel its importance, trying to lift 
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them to a higher moral sense of their responsibility to society, and 
treating them "- as if they were really better than they are as the surest 
way to make them better." And my personal experience of each year 
assures me as to the good result of such teaching. I find the most suc- 
cessful thief, when questioned quietly and earnestly, will confess his 
life is scarcely worth living, and even when undetected he carries a 
burden too hestvy to be borne. One who has been saved says : "I never 
walked the street bat at every step I expected an oflficer's hand to be 
placed upon my shoulder, but oh 1 the terror when alone in the dark 
cell at night." In this case and a similar one in the Western Peniten- 
tiary " God spoke peace " to their poor troubled souls, so that in their 
lonely cells at midnight, alone with God and their conscience, is suffi- 
cienl punishment for many. 

Will it startle you to know that to our prisons and jails of Pennsyl- 
vania last year 55,000 were committed ; too many, alas, from the effects 
of alcohol in its various phases. Of this number 2740 females were in 
our Philadelphia county prison for intoxication. 

I have corresponded with each and every county in the State. Last 
year 27 counties had visiting committees ; this year, 40, as far as heard 
from. 

Allegheny County.— Our correspondent and visitor gives some 
wonderful and touching incidents, as results of Prison Work. 

Beaver. — Kegular service every Sabbath. We feel it is one of the 
most important branches of our work— an address — service of song, by 
a good choir and distribute religious literature. 

Blair. — A Union to be formed at Hollidaysburg. A visiting com- 
mittee will then be appointed. 

Bradford. — Religious services are held on Sunday morning. 

Butler. — We have a committee appointed. Only four inmates in 
jail at present writing. 

Crawford County. — We hold weekly meetings at the jail. Are 
cordially welcomed each visit. Prisoners deeply touched. Making ef- 
forts to collect a library for the jail. 

Chester County. — The committee of ladies visiting in turn, first 
and fourth Sundays in each month, distribute tracts and leaflets, and 
read the Bible to the prisoners. An effort is being made to assist the 
prisoners as they are discharged — helping them to their homes or getting 
work for them. 

In Oxford the committee is always welcomed by the prisoners, who, 
waiting at the grating, eagerly accept the friendly hand-shake, or the 
papers and pamphlets offered to them. A plan is here being made to 
aid released prisoners. 

Clarion County. — Religious literature distributed every two 
weeks. Books and Testaments given. 
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Clinton County.— Committee doing good work. 

Cumberland County. — Jail visited and papers distributed. 

Centre County. — The past year our prison has been regularly 
visited. We liave been received with gladness and listened to with re- 
spectful attention. We have urged upon them the importance of total 
abstinence. The pledge has always been presented and signatures 
secured. 

Delaware County. — Media. Committee visit jail, distribute re- 
ligious reading, etc. This has been done each week for two years. 

Dauphin County. — Harrisburg. Mrs. Clyde has visited the prison, 
and the committee of the W. C. T. U. visit the hospital weekly. 
Much good is hoped for. 

Erie County. — We have had 485 inmates, 119 arrests for drunken- 
ness, 25 of them women. Services held every Sabbath from 10 to 11. 
Many have signed the pledge. 

Fayette County — Union town. Every week, and often alone^ 
Mrs. Moore visits the prisoners, distributing tracts and papers. The 
average number in prison is twenty, most of them from intemperance. 

Forest County. Tionesta. No work for a visiting committee, as 
it is seldom, indeed, that our jail has an occupant. There has been no 
license granted in our county this year, and only one last year. 

Franklin County.— Chambersburg. Religious and temperance 
literature is distributed, and many sad and lonely.hearts are cheered by 
the perusal of them. 

Huntingdon County. — Huntingdon. Prisoners receive us very 
kindly and invite us to come again. We have presented them with 
Testaments, and they join in the Lord's prayer, and sing the Dox- 
ology. Much good has been done. 

Indiana County.— We visit the jail weekly, furnishing the 
inmates with good reading matter, and holding social religious services 
with them. There has been no female in the prison since our organi- 
zation, and, occasionally, no inmates. We have now but one licensed 
hou^e in the county. 

Lancaster County. — Lancaster. Abe Buzzard, an inmate, said : 
''If the public, or kind Christian women, had shown me sympathy at 
the beginning of my wild career, as they do at the present time, I 
would have been a reformed man long ago." 

Lavtrence County. — We visit the prison, hold meetings, pray and 
talk with the prisoners, who welcome us cordially, and who are always 
respectful, attentive listeners. 

Luzerne County. — Wilkesbarre. * A prison committee appointed 
have been visiting the prison and have been much blessed in their 
labors. 
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LYCOMiNa County.— Williamsport. Sorae of our "Union" still 
visit our jail, trying to do something in God's name for the sorrowing 
and degraded ones, and realize that good has been accomplished. 

McKban County. — East Smethport. Kindly received by the pris- 
oners. On reading a certain text one poor fellow who was sick, said : 
'' That is just what my mother writes to me." Feel that strength and 
courage has been given me. 

Mercer County. — Mercer. Visits made to the jail. Some of our 
devoted women hold prayer meetings, and services are held on the 
Sabbath, the different women taking turns. Large numbers of papers 
and tracts distributed. 

Mifflin County. — Lewistown. The committee visit the jail 
working conscientiously. Papers are distributed and good results are 
hoped for. 

Lehigh County. — AUentown. The deputy warden said that of the 
18 real convicts then confined in the jail " liquor was the direct cause of 
every single one of them being there. " 

Warren County.— Warren. While our attention is called to the 
fact that whiskey is a curse to our young men and women, yet we be- 
lieve if mothers instil into the minds of their children its evil effects 
upon them, there would be better morals and fewer would languish be" 
hind prison bars. 

Westmoreland County. — Greensburg. Jail is finished and oc- 
cupied. There are at present eighteen prisoners — seventeen men and 
one woman— for selling liquor in bottles in a local option town in our 
county. The committee visit the jail. 

York County.— York. Since October we have made thirty-seven 
visits to our jail. The prisoners assemble in the chapel, averaging 
twenty five in number. 

Perry County. — New Bloomfield. Not a single occupant in our 
jail. 

Berks County.— Reading. A committe of ladies have visited our 
jail. We are not a year old, yet we have encouraging reports. We 
cannot speak too highly of our reception. 

Sullivan County.— Forks ville. Jail empty, but good work for 
temperance being done. 

Elk County. — Ridgway. No prisoners at the present writing, 
but when we have any, we do all we can to raise them to a desire to lead 
better lives. 

January, 27, 1886. 

John J. Lytle, Secretary of Society for Alleviating Miseries of Public 

Prisons : 

Esteemed Friend. — As requested I forward the copy of the bill 

prepared by order of the Board of Public Charities of Pennsylvania, 

(See p. 28), entitled. An Act, "For the Government and Regulation of 
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County Jails, or Prisons,^ and which was presented to the Legislature 
at the session of 1885, and after full consideration passed both branches, 
and was duly forwarded to the Governor, who, after deliberation, de- 
clined to approve it on constitutional grounds. Had the Legislature 
still been in session the bill would have been so amended as to remove 
the Governor's objections, as the change required was not essential to 
the successful working of the law, but the Legislature had adjourned 
sine die. 

It is the intention of the Board of Public Charities to present the 
bill in modified form at the session of 1887, and to urge its passage, and 
would ask the aid of the Prison Society, as we are more and more con- 
vinced that no reform can be made in our county jails until they are 
taken, absolutely, out of the hands of the sheriffs of the counties. 

Here is a case in point : We used our influence with the Commis- 
sioners of Bucks County, and had one of the best planned county 
prisons in this State (and perhaps any other) built, but the discipline 
under the sheriff is about as bad as it can be. Several escapes have 
been made. One prisoner was sent outside without a guard to attend 
stone masons. He very naturally walked off. Another was detailed 
by the sheriff to attend his horse at a livery stable, some two or three 
squares distant from the prison, and when he got ready he bid farewell 
to his stable, where he had been required to sleep, and up to this time 
his present place of abode is not generally known. Notwithstanding 
the cells are large, well lighted, and warmed, the prisoners are per- 
mitted, during the day, to congregate in the corridors and idly pass the 
time, instead of being required to labor for their support. This is only 
one instance out of many that come under our observation. 

KespectfuUy, 
Mahlon H. Dickinson. 

CARE OF THE INSANE. 

The better care of the insane and especially the separation 
of the insane criminals from the sane criminals, has always 
engaged considerable attention of the Society. This year 
the following will show still further interest. The result 
has been a wide and profound inquiry has been started, and 
there is reason to believe reform will be introduced. 

The Acting Committee adopted the following resolution 
offered by Henry T. Claghorn: — 

Whereas, The recent disastrous fire at the Philadelphia Almshouse 
has brought to our notice the inadequate means for the care of the 
insane, therefore, 

Kesolved, That a committee of three be appointed to make inquiry 
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as to whether any, and if any, what action the Acting Committee 
should take in order to secure proper care of the insane, and especi- 
ally of those known as insane criminals. 

Resolved, That this committee have power to confer with other 
bodies in reference to a proper separation of the insane from the 
deserving poor, and have power to act, that the general views of this 
Society shall be carried out. 

AGAINST THE WHIPPING POST. 

As ever the Prison Society holds to its fuudamental 
principles of correction and reformation through those 
agencies which do not still further degrade the criminal. 
Hence, Alfred H. Love offered the following resolution^ 
which was adopted : — 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the Adams' bill recently introduced 
into the State Legislature to establish the whipping post is opposed to 
the experience of this Society, now in the 99th year of its existence, and 
against the progress and enlightened policy of this Commonwealth, 
the Secretary be instructed to send a memorial to the Legislature, 
praying for the defeat of the said bill. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that this bill was lost^ 
and it is hoped never to be revived. 

IN AID OF A CHANGE OF HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

At the Annual meeting of the Society, held 1st month^ 
22d, 1885, the following resolution offered \j J. G. Rosen- 
garten was adopted : — 

Whereas, The Philadelphia House of Refuge again proposes asking 
the State to purchase its property above Twenty-second and Parrish, 
and use it for a Reformatory for first offenders^ between the ages of 16 
and 25, and whereas with the proceeds the House of Refuge is to be 
moved to the country, there to be re-organized on the Home or open 
system. 

Therefore be it resolved. That "The Philadelphia Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons " heartily endorse the plan, 
and instruct the incoming Board to prepare a memorial asking the 
Legislature to act favorably and promptly by making such laws and 
appropriations as may be required for the speedy execution of the 
reform thus instituted. 

Resolved, That the Acting Committee be instructed to appoint a 
committee to co-operate with the managers of the House of Refuge in 
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securing such public support and approval, as will best ensure early 
action by the State, and the assistance of private contributions. 

This action will be continued until the reform shall be 
introduced. 

the improved prison van system. 

Active efforts have been made for an improvement in 
Prison Vans and the whole service in conveying prisoners 
to and from prison. Under date^of April 1, 1885, the fol- 
lowing from Mayor Smith will prove how successful these 
efforts have been : 

Ai^FBED H. Love : 

Dear Sir — The new van service goes into effect to-morrow morning, 
and I am sure it will prove a blessing to the unfortunates who have 
the misfortune to make use of them. The service I am sure will be 
of a character to satisfy the Prison Society, and I am pleased to advise 
you of its successful inauguration. 

Very truly yours, 

WM. B. SMITH. 

society's letter to prisoners. 

The Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons sent the following, printed on a finely illus- 
trated card, on the first of the year. This is the second 
epistle sent direct. 4000 were printed, and they were found 
framed, preserved and prized by the prisoners. 

To the inmates of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania^ Philadel- 
phia County Prison^ and House of Correction : 
A single ray of light is brightest after a dark night, and the cup of 
cold water refreshes most when lips are parched and the heart troubled. 
In like manner may this little messenger be sunlight and strength to 
you, who are our friends, and be welcomed with the fraternal and 
hopeful spirit in which it is sent from our hearts and homes. 

It means that happiness will be secured by your being good, and that 
while we have no sympathy with crime, and it may be impossible, ac- 
cording to custom, to take each of you by the hand, on this opening 
day of the New Year, the time for high resolves and fervent prayers 
for Divine help, we assure you, you are not forgotten and that we de- 
sire your welfare. 
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** Semetime when all life's lessons have be«n learned. 

And sun and stars, from out our sky seem set. 
The things which our weak judgment here have spurned. 

The things o'er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life's dark night, 

As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; 
And we shall see how all God's plans are right» 

And how what seemed reproof was love most true." 

Keep your minds on the highest conceptions of the right ; prize them 
as gifts from our Heavenly Father, that no one can better give and no 
one can take away ; diligently perform the duties of the hour, and feel 
a partnership interest in them ; kindly acknowledge the care bestowed 
by those who administer to your wants, and cultivate that family influ- 
ence which we trust will create a brotherhood of good- will. 

Time will thus pass rapidly and you will realize that labor is not 
without its blessings. 

As the forgiving and sustaining love of the Father is always ready 
for the deserving, so you may hopefully dwell on the future if you are 
determined to make that future bright with virtue. There are no 
stains on the to-morrow's of our lives. A brave and trustful spirit 
will achieve victories. 

** All possibilities are in its hands, 
No danger daunts it and no foe withstands ; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 
'Be thou removed,' it to the mountain saith, 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder, leaning on the cloud." 

OFFICERS OF THE PENITENTIARY AND COUNTY PRISON. 

The warden of the Eastern Penitentiary, Michael J. Cas- 
sidy, continues to deserve the gratitude and praise of the 
Acting Committee. He receives its visits in the spirit with 
which they are made. He co-operates with the members 
and listens to their suggestions. He is found at his post 
taking the deepest interest in his work, and his recommen- 
dations and advice are appreciated. It is a pleasure to see 
him visiting each prisoner, which he does once every fort- 
night, and oftener if required. He hears the wishes of the 
prisoners, and endeavors to meet all their proper wants. He 
continues to call the overseers together five evenings of each 
week to instruct them in their duties. He attends when- 
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<3ver possible all the important conferences on prison disci- 
pline, and gives the public the advantage of hearing from 
him on the superior advantages of the separate and indivi- 
dual treatment system. 

The officers under him are kind and efficient. They evi- 
dently regard their duties as involving the ti^ie humanity 
of their nature, as though they felt it is no ordinary calling 
to attend to the wants of imprisoned men. 

Dr. Robinson seems peculiarly fitted for the position he 
holds as the physician of the Eastern Penitentiary. Besides 
being skilful in his treatment, he has the happy faculty of 
possessing the confidence of his patients. He is ready and 
willing to go to each, and carefully listens to everything 
that is said. The result is that there is comparatively little 
sickness and few comi)laints. The doctor's visits are accept- 
able, because while he attends to the disease, he cheers the 
sick man and dispels gloom and doubt. 

Mrs. Mary F. Royer, the matron of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, preserves the high esteem of all. She has, out of over 
1100 inmates an average of only twenty-five women. These 
are employed in making mats, stockings, mending and 
making clothing, etc. ; and all regard her as a kind, atten- 
tive and motherly care taker, and she in turn is interested in 
her work and in their welfare. 

At the gate we find the faithful William Ogden, who has 
been at the Penitentiary thirty-three years, and as he puts 
it forty-nine and a-half years of day and night service. This 
comes from his counting in labor performed all day and 
half the night. He still is the courteous attendant at the 
gate, equally kind and attentive to all. 

At the County Prison we cannot two highly commend 
the superintendent, physician, matron, and all the officers 
with whom we come in contact. 

Mr. Perkins is always ready to hear us, and his views are 
valuable. He labors under the difficulty of needing more 
room, and we heartily desire the appropriation of more 
money for the institution over which he is appointed. The 
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relief may come with the erection of a new county prison, 
when we trust the reforms he contemplates may be brought 
into practice. 

J. J. CAMP. 

The Inspectors of the County Prison employ an agent. 
The present officer is J. J. Camp, who, besides performing the 
duties which devolve upon him in that position, is always 
willing, to do as much more as he can for the prisoner and for 
the Prison Society. In this he is highly appreciated, and the 
regret is that he has not time to act as the agent both of the 
Inspectors and of the Prison Society. 

He is peculiarly adapted to attending to the needs of pris- 
oners, and his deep sympathy and noble desire for their 
reformation, causes him to exert himself to the utmost. 

His frequent reports to the Acting Committee of the 
Prison Society are gratefully received and his recommenda- 
tions have weight with all. 

Seeing the value of the separate system, he unites with us 
in the sorrow we all feel that, for want of room in the men's 
department, several prisoners have to be placed in one cell. 

He is thoroughly opposed to placing children in the 
County Prison. We have found him caring for them as a 
father, and for the discharged prisoners his appeals are ear- 
nest that they do right and never return. 

We have seen him laboring with those going out who, 
before their incarceration, were addicted to intoxicating 
drink. He prayed for their sobriety, induced them to sign 
the pledge, and impressed them with the importance of 
always being sober. 

THE SABBATH AT THE PENITENTIARY AND COUNTY PRISON. 

It is touching as it is commendable, to visit these institu- 
tions on the first day of the week. 

In the Penitentiary Rev. J. Y. Ashton, the moral instruc- 
tor, continues his excellent system of having service in each 
corridor, knowing no preference, no sectarianism, no cold 
formality, but everything in the spirit of divine charity. 
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sympathy, love and thanksgiving. It is intensely religious, 
because it is purely the love of Grod and the love of man. 

Mr. E. M. Bruce, at the County Prison, does not weary in 
his weekly labors in providing ministers and in offering 
songs of praise. It is affecting to be present and find the 
large number of prisoners uniting in hymns with their 
whole souls, and then expressing their thankfulness from 
their cells, for, although they hear every word, they do not 
see each other. 

Services of this same judicious character are held at the 
House of Correction, and every effort is made to give each 
that religious food desired and required, without on the one 
hand destroying religious freedom, or on the other intro- 
ducing bigotry or sectarianism. 

HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 

This institution located near Philadelphia is a public 
benefaction. 

Edwin A. Merrick, the superintendent, is admirably quali- 
fied for the position he holds, and the good order, economy 
and real beauty of the place and its surroundings, prove that 
attention is paid to these requisites of a reformatory institu- 
tion. 

A recent visit impressed us with the propriety of the right 
the managers have of discharging an inmate, when, in their 
judgment, it would benefit the person so discharged. To this 
we would add the paramount importance of having very 
discreet managers, so there should not be a possibility of 
undeserving persons discharged through outside influence, 
after very short detention, and liable to almost immediate 
recommitment. We felt an improvement might be made in 
giving every one employment, and when unemployed to have 
schools or reading. We saw too few of the inmates reading 
and too many idle. 

There might be graded punishments. We found two 
young women in dark cells. Why not begin by keeping in 
their , cells, depriving of books, or of some change of food, 
or withholding some of the privileges that are given those 
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who do well ? In the hospital department we felt the absence 
of pictures. It is a relief to patients to see something on 
the walls. The eyes tire of white walls. 

The House of Correction was intended to be an intermedi- 
ate place between the almshouse and the prison, and while 
it is certainly a valuable institution and is conducted with 
marked ability, it has occurred to us that there may be too 
much of the prison bolts and bars, and armed guards. 

THE PARDON PRINCIPLE. 

Governor Begole, of Michigan, seems to understand the 
discrimination requisite in prison discipline. 

It is time the machinery-like plan of treating prisoners 
was done away with. He has been accused of granting 
pardons by wholesale, and he says in his defence : 

From my experience in our prisons, where I have devoted much 
time, I earnestly believe that there are 200 men in our prisons to-day 
in whose cases the ends of justice, both to the State and the convicts, 
would be better served by their release. There are many young men 
serving out sentences for no other crime than being poor. There are 
rings in all the large towns in our State that arrest, convict, and send 
to prison, persons tor no other reason than to make business for con- 
stables, sheriffs, and justices, that a small sum of money would 
release. 

REFORMS PROPOSED — NO TIME SENTENCES. 

Among the conclusions the Prison Society has reached^ 
after years of close and practical labor, is that the abolition 
of time sentences would promote the decrease of crime and 
of criminals. It must not be supposed that this means any 
hasty, injudicious or speedy discharge of prisoners — it might 
rather be understood to mean their longer retention. Taking 
the system of imprisonment as comprehending the three 
esssential principles : Reformation of the criminal ; the Restl- 
tution of the lorong committed ; and the Protection of society ^ 
there is evident propriety in placing the prisoner under re- 
straint, and in the hands of a Commission on Discharge to 
satisfy these three cardinal principles. 

Some might add the objects — punishment of the offender 
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and an example to society, but these are effects of the three 
principles established, and described, viz: Reformation, 
Restitution and Protection. 

We are the friends of restraint, we are the enemies of 
crime ; we are the friends of the human being, even though 
he be a criminal, so long as we are cognizant of the liability 
to err, and of the many temptations that beset the pathway 
of life ; feeling and knowing the weakness of human na- 
ture and the need of the prayer " Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors," and " If led into temptation deliver us 
from evil." 

First endeavor to reform the criminal, for thereby there is 
protection to society. Next aim to have the wrong-doer 
make restitution for the wrong committed, for thereby he is 
taught the value of property, and the crime is atoned for 
by the virtue of hard labor, and of overcoming the evil by 
good ; and lastly protect society by allowing the reformed 
to go free on another trial, and holding the unreformed until 
there is undoubted evidence that it is safe to discharge. 

As it is now, the sentence is pronounced and the criminal 
must work it out. If at the end of the term, be that long 
or short, he can say, and we have known it to be said, " My 
time is up. I have paid the penalty. I can go free, and 
now is my time to have revenge on my accusers. I can re- 
turn to my old associates and repeat my old crimes." Such 
a person is not fit to be released, and yet there is no law to 
hold him. If he forge, steal, burn, fight or commit any 
crime, the same old form of arrest, hearing, trial, sentence 
and commitment must be gone through with, at an expense 
of time and money, and after the crime has been commited 
and the community injured. This is not protection to 
society ! 

Our plan would be to hold that prisoner, and to let him 
know he would be held so long as he entertained any crimi- 
nal intent or showed any sign of continued wickedness. 

On the other hand there have been, and are now prisoners 
Who show unmistakable signs of reformation. The present 
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warden of the Eastern Penitentiary, as well as his prede- 
cessor, have said there are at least a score, and, indeed, there 
may be more, of prisoners serving out long terras who are fit 
to be discharged, and it would do them good, serve their 
families and protect society, to release them. 

There is a strength in putting men upon their honor and 
appreciating their resolutions to be good, that is not served 
by holding them in confinement until the uttermost day of 
their sentence is filled, but which is furthered by manifest- 
ing an appreciation of their truly sincere eftbrts to amend 
their lives, and make so high a record in the future for use- 
fulness and virtue, as to blot out the past. This is protec- 
tion to society, and in the line of restitution for the wrong. 
These principles work in harmony and culminate in that 
reformation which is in fact the most substantial protection, 
as well as the best lesson for the community. 

The objection to this reform, which is a reform that is 
suggested after many years of experience and of careful study, 
and which is being accepted by the wisest students of 
prison discipline, is that there may be deception practised 
by the prisoners, and that discharges may take place when 
not deserved. Our reply to this is, that while we are often 
deceived, care should be taken to prevent mistakes occur- 
ring. Let there be a Commission on Discharge^ composed of 
those most familiar with the prisoner — those who come 
in almost daily contact with him, and who can watch him 
at all times, test his sincerity, judge of his work, under- 
stand his motives, and as* far as possible decide fairly. This 
is especially a concomitant of the separate and individual 
treatment system. 

ISo other system so well admits of this reform. Should a 
prisoner gain his discharge by pretending to be good : that 
is, should he practise this reformation for months, is it not 
possible that good^ the strongest and best element of our 
nature — that part of our being which is the divine — will 
assert its supremacy and take so strong a hold as to reclaim 
and regenerate! Might not the sequel come to the 
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prisoner who was trying this moral force of goodness. It 
pays to be good! 

Undoubtedly of the two positions, this or the stubborn 
one of holding the convict till the expiration of his sentence, 
irrespective of any change in his feelings, his action or his 
determination, it ought to be easy to decide in favor of this. 
Keep the hope alive, elevate the manhood and womanhood. 
'' Try, try again !" 

WORK — AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT. 

Labor is a blessing and never a " curse." We have en- 
couraged and earnestly recommended every prisoner to be 
given work of some kind. 

The intelligent administration of the labor principle com- 
prehends not only employment, but that employment be 
useful, remunerative and adapted to affording a livelihood for 
the prisoner after his discharge. 

In the first place there should be no " contract labor " in 
the prison. The welfare of the human being must be held 
superior to the dollars and cents question. Whenever the 
bone and muscle, the time and life of a prisoner are hired 
out on contract, it pre-supposes the existence of a contractor, 
and that contractor will aim to obtain the largest returns 
possible from and out of his human machine. 

It is gratifying to find a growing approval of this position 
by those who have the government of penal institutions. 

If, as has been said, " Labor is the corner stone of social, 
civil and religious progress, involving every effort to lighten 
human burdens, to alleviate human suffering, and to secure 
the order, comfort, prosperity and happiness of the people," 
then it becomes an educational and reformatory factor in 
prison discipline, and it seems obligatory upon every peni- 
tentiary, prison and jail, indeed every house of correction, 
house of refuge and similar institutions, to provide work 
for the inmates. I^ext, to see to it that this work is of a 
kind that will not only employ the hands and the mind, but 
will be teaching an industry that will be both pleasant and 
profitable, whether in or out of prison. 
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In the Eastern Penitentiary there is a commendable appli- 
cation of this principle. Almost every prisoner is employed. 
The purpose is to give work to every one exercising that 
excellent feature in the individual treatment system, that the 
character of work best fitted to the ability of the prisoner 
will be furnished. Sometimes jjrisoners are given a choice 
of work, certainly a deference that must be appreciated and 
show the convict that his rights and his preferences are re- 
spected, and this reacts, by the prisoner taking a deeper 
interest in his work. He feels a desire to turn out good 
work, and a large amount of it. He loves his occupation 
and becomes attached to his own special tools. 

That occupations should be varied and such introduccMi as 
are not in excess of the demand, are facts that have been made 
apparent. The great object should be to teach some goo<l 
and useful trade, and to produce reliable and saleable articles. 
True, the prisoner had better be employed, even if the result 
of that employment be burned or broken up the next hour. 
But there is no need of this, wise economists of labor, will 
always be able to introduce new and profitable occupations. 
To ensure the fullest success there should be a " Commissi >i( 
(m. Emplo^/ment " attached to our penal institutions. 

This commission should be composed of discreet, ex- 
l)erienced persons, who have a general knowledge of business 
and trades. 

There should be especially in the County Prison and House 
of Correction, more attention paid to the employment of the 
prisoners. 

The cry has been raised by the outside labor, and we mean 
by this the working people, that the prison work injures 
their sales. They imagine the prices are so much less that 
it reduces their profits, and they have actually gone so far as 
to protest, during this year, of stocking making being intro- 
duced into the County Prison. 

The answer to this is, that from statistics it is found the 
criminal class is made up largely of those persons who have 
never been taught a trade. Some places this is as high as 
seventy-five per cent. This is a strong argument to the in- 
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troductioii of manual labor in the primary schools, and the 
increase of industrial schools. Where there is a knowledge 
of a trade, and that trade is followed, there is certainly one 
danger removed to the commission of crime. A living can 
be earned and the mind be employed on some worthy object. 

The further answer is, and to this we call the attention of 
the working man, that if the prisons are depleted, and those 
who are now convicts and non-producers were at work and 
earning a living, they would be in turn consumers, and the 
more consumers we have, the more prosperity. Busy people, 
money-making people are spending people: they create wants 
and they supply them. Let the inmates of our penal institu- 
tutions be taught trades, and when they are discharged let 
them follow them, and they will be less apt to be recommit- 
ted. It is here that the general interest of the workingmen 
will be served. What benefits the few, benefits all. 

It is.wise to so regulate the products of the prisons that 
they will not be thrown upon the market to be sacrificed, 
and thus cut prices of honest labor. 

Mr. Cassidy, of the Eastern Penitentiary, wisely regulates 
this. First, where there is no demand for certain articles, 
he curtails the manufacture of such and gives others that 
are in request. When he ofters them for sale they do not 
enter directly into competition with outside w^ork. They 
are sold for what they are — prison work. It is not ex- 
pected that the shoes or the stockings, or the cane seated 
chairs, or mats, or anything that is made, will in all cases 
be equal to first-class work. The work of even beginners 
must be sold, and sold for just what it is. True, first-class 
work, and often that which is superior is turned out, but 
then care is observed that no mido conflict is made with the 
outside labor. If this wise discrimination were made by all 
wardens and superintendents, and if the workingman knew^ 
the true philosophy of the saving of expense to him by 
keeping persons out of prison, he would not object to pris- 
oners manufacturing goods. It is but a small matter any- 
how as eftecting market values. 

If a knowledge of trades, of the formation of habits of 
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industry and general paying employments will aid in pre- 
venting crime, and hence in lessening theynumber of prison- 
ers, it is not difficult to see that there will be less expense in 
conducting penal institutions. This expense reacts upon 
the laboring man. He has to bear his proportion in keep- 
ing up these prisons, and therefore in the economy of society, 
it is to the financial interest of all, and to the welfare of man- 
kind and the true prosperity of nations, to study the labor 
question, to keep every one employed and to give every 
one a knowledge of trade ; and we mean by this, especially 
that which is agricultural and mechanical, that which will 
create something, develop the resources of the country, and 
add something to the common weal and wealth. 

The following communication from Mr. Brockway offers 
some interesting suggestions in the line of reform: 

John J. Lytle, Elmira, March 9th, 1885. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Replying to yours of the 5th, I beg to say, there is a Statfe Agent 
appointed by the Superintendent of the three States Prisons, Mr. Isaac 
P. Baker, Albany, N. Y., but his duties do not include the discharged 
inmates of this reformatory. As I understand it his duty is to visit 
prisons repeatedly, holding interviews with prisonei-s soon to be 
released, and in his discretion aid them in securing tools in addition to 
the funds they would otherwise receive. I do not attach very much 
importance to his work. He has a small amount of money to disburse, 
and cannot have a very accurate knowledge of the prisoners he aids, 
unless, possibly, he follows up their history and ascertains whether 
the aid rendered proves to be serviceable or not, I think his compen- 
sation is $2500 and necessary travelling expenses, and the whole 
amount appropriated does not differ very much from J5000. There 
are not, I believe, any county agents. 

Speaking now of tlie discharge-prisoner question, as it relates alone 
to this Reformatory, you will remember the law under which inmates 
are committed here, does not limit the time of detention, except as it 
is limited by the maximum of statutory penalty for the offense for 
which they stand convicted. We have authority to release condition- 
ally any inmate, and in case he violates the condition of his release, to 
arrest and return him to the dormisiliary custody within the Refor- 
matory. Under this law and system a place of employment is pro- 
vided for every inmate, to which they are sent, with funds sufficient 
to pay their necessary expenses, and a little more, together with a 
respectable outfit of clothing. Retaining legal control over them 
during the parole period, which is usually about six months (never 
less), we are enabled by correspondence with themselves and their 
employers, to pretty thoroughly supervise them. This supervision is 
maintained directly from the Reformatory, and is a part of the refor- 
mative custodial treatment provided by law, and intended to insure 
their reasonably safe return to free life in society at large. There is 
not so much difficulty in providing places as we expected. First, the 
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stigma of States Prison does not attach in the same degree to the dis- 
charged inmates of this Reformatory, and there is a growing confi- 
dence in our discharged inmates, attributable to the good beliavior of 
the large number scattered through the various localities of the State. 
When an inmate, having passed through the grades, reaches eligibility 
for parole, which involves a perfect record in demeanor, labor and 
school progress for at least twelve months, and besides, a reaf^onable 
confidence that he is disposed and is able to maintain himself proi>prly, 
then he awaits his release until suitable employment is secured. While 
thus waiting, his relatives and friends have special incentive to exert 
themselves for him, they seeking situations for the inmate, who has 
been previously prepared for the situation, when they communicate 
directly with the officers of the Reformatory. You will readily per- 
ceive that interested relatives would feel that every delay in securing a 
situation was an additional day of imprisonment imposed upon their 
relative. This gives them special activity. 

The Reformatory management has authority under the law to 
appoint agents and pay them from the funds of the Reformatory, to 
supervise paroled prisoners, but we have not, thus far, found it neces- • 
sary to do so, except in the large cities, and in only one instance has 
the agent received any compensation. Mr. Cutter, of New York 
City Prison Association, is paid $12.50 per month for liis services. It 
is unquestionably desirable, however, that a more efficient supervision 
should be had, for Mr. Cutter is engaged with other duties, and if it 
were not for the liability that any agent we might employ, would 
sooner or later, levy tribute upon the paroled prisoners as a condition 
of their continued liberty, we should 'ere this, have taken action in 
the matter. It seems necessary that any agent employed by us in a 
city as populous as New York, should be under the immediate super- 
vision of some prison society, but the New York Prison Association 
was reluctant to undertake that work. While theoretically we are 
opposed to police supervision, we have in Buffalo particularly, enlisted 
the Chief of Police in friendly care and certification of such men as 
we have been sending to that city. I am gratified to be able to state 
that in many other smaller localities, gentlemen of good standing and 
philanthropy, have kindly consented, as a matter of benevolence, to 
aid in the care of men sent to them. I should not fail to mention in 
this connection the unusually valuable services voluntarily rendered 
by ex-Mayor Samuel Booth, of Brooklyn, who receives, encourages, 
and supervises any sent to his city. One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of our work here is the intelligent and hearty interest Mr. Booth 
has shown. 

Answering now your tenth question, I have to say, the employer is 
always made acquainted with the character of the man sent to his 
service. 

You will glean doubtless from what has preceded, that I am in sym- 
pathy with the principle of intelligent aid of discharged prisoners, 
but I will condition it upon the relation of legal control upon the 
pr )per preparation of the prisoner for release previous to his enlarge- 
ment, upon the knowledge of the employer of his character, and upon 
the rendering of such aid directly from the prison establishment in 
which the prisoners were confined, although the instrumentality of 
agents, paid or otherwise, but in populous localities the agents should 
be under the supervision of a local prison society, and not the Young 
Men's Christian Association. Z. W. BROCKWAY, 

General Superintendent. 
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change of name of society. 

Through the year consideration has been given to the im- 
portance of changing the name of the Society from that of 
the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons to that of the Pennsylvania Prison Society. 

The principal reasons for making the change are : The 
name is too long. There is not the same necessity of pro- 
claiming the "Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Prisons" 
now as there was one hundred years ago. The work of the 
Society has told favorably in this direction. The name 
" Philadelphia" seems to be too local, for while the labors of 
the Society extend throughout the State as regards caring for 
the prisoners that are sent to the Eastern Penitentiary, and 
a general interest for the Pennsylvania system, there is a 
misconception of the scope and perhaps a limitation of the 
influence of the Society, because it is named after a city in- 
stead of a State. 

The year 1887 being the centennial year of the Society, it 
was thought opportune to submit the change now and have 
the necessary legal action in time. 

Therefore the following initiatory action has been taken. 

In the Court of Common Pleas No. 1 of the County of Philadelphia. 

Of December Term, 1885. No. 115. 

To the Honorable^ the Judges of the said Court : 

The Petition of 

The PHII.ADELPHIA Society for Alleviating the Miseries 

OF Public Prisons respectfully represents 

That by virtue of an Act of Assembly, passed the 6th day of April, 
A. D. 1833, the petition ers were incorporated a corporation according 
to the articles and conditions set forth in their Charter, a copy of 
which is hereto annexed ; the principal office of the said corporation 
is situated in the City of Philadelphia ; that by the constitution of 
the said corporation, duly adopted, it is provided in Article IX there- 
of that no alterations shall be made unless the same shall have been 
proposed at a stated meeting of the Society held not less than a 
month previous to the adoption of such alterations ; that at a stated 
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meeting of the said corporation, duly held on the 22d day of Tenth 
month, A. D. 1885, an amendment to the constitution, which had 
been duly proposed at a stated meeting held more than one month 
previous, changing the name of " The Philadelphia Society for Alle- 
viating the Miseries of Public Prisons " to that of *• The Pbntnstl- 
VANiA Prison Society" was unanimously adopted, and the follow- 
ing resolution was also adopted : 

Resolved, That the officers of the Society are hereby authorized 
to affiK their signatures and the seal to such papers as may be deemed 
necessary to procure the desired change of name." 

These petitioners therefore pray the Court to make such change of 
name by virtue of the Act of Assembly in such case made and pro- 
vided ; and if no sufficient reason be shown to the contrary, to decree 
that the name of the said corporation shall hereafter be "The 
Pennsylvania Prison Society," and that the said name shall be 
taken to be part of the Charter of the said corporation to all intents 
and purposes as if the same had been the original name of said cor- 
poration. 

Witness the corporate seal of said Society. 

And they will ever pray, &c. 
[seal] EDWARD TOWNSEND, 

JOHN J. LYTLE, Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

City and County of Philadelphia, ss. 

John J. Lytle, being duly affirmed according to law, says that 
Edward Townsend, whose name is signed to the foregoing petition, 
is one of the Vice-Presidents, and this deponent is one of the Secre- 
taries of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons ; that the office of President of said Society is now 
vacant ; that this deponent was personally present and did see the 
common or corporate seal of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons affixed to the foregoing petition or 
application as and for the act and deed of said Society ; that the seal 
so affixed is the common or corporate seal of said Society, and that 
the said Edward Townsend, Vice-President, did sign the said 
petition as such in the presence of this deponent, and the name of 
this deponent above signed in attestation of the due execution of the 
said application is of this deponent's own proper hand-writing ; and 
that the facts set forth in the foregoing petition or application are 
true, to the best of this deponent's information, knowledge, and 
belief. JOHN J. LYTLE. 

Personally appeared, affirmed and subscribed before me, a Notary 
Public, residing in the city of Philadelphia, this 24th day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1885. Jno. J. Wilkinson,, 

Notary PuhVc 
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Harrisbubg, December 21, 1885, 
A. Sydney Biddle, Esq., 

AUy.for ^^Pkilada. Society for Alleviating the 

Miseries of Public Prisoji«," Philadelphia^ Pa. 
Dear Sir : 

Tours of the 19th inst. to hand, notifying this Department that 
an application would be made to the Court of Common Fleas No. 1, 
of Philada. County, on the 26th inst., for a decree changing the name 
of the " Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons" to the "'Pennsylvania Prison Society." The notice 
has to-day been filed. This Department has no objection to the 
change. 

For J. B. NILES, Aud. GenL 
Respectfully, 

R. S. FRAZER, 



115. D., '85. 
C. P. No. 1. 

Be Petition of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons for change of name. 

And now, the 30th day of December, A. D. 1885, the within peti- 
tion having been exhibited to the Court, upon exanimation thereof 
it is found that the change of name therein prayed for is lawful and 
does not conflict with the Constitution and Laws of this Common- 
wealth, and it appearing that notice of this application has been sent 
to the Auditor General of the Commonwealth, it is ordered that notice 
of said change of name and of the presentation of the petition be 
published for three weeks in two newspapers of general circulation 
in this county. 

Filed December 26th, 1885. 

Jas. W. Fletcher, Pro. Frothy. 
A. Sydney Biddle, 

For Petitioners. 
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REFORMATORIES. 

[Contributed.] 

In the State of New York at Elmira, there is an institu- 
tion established known as a Reformatory. Its object is to 
receive convicts sentenced either to State Prisons, or ex- 
changed from State Prisons, or sent from the Reformatory 
to State Prisons, as special circumstances may justify. The 
mode of discipline adopted for these convicts is based on a 
theory that certain individuals can be reformed by means 
that are addressed to the mental capacity, stimulating them 
to better life, elevating them in their own appreciation, and 
giving direction to their energies to improve their characters 
and become honest citizens. These convicts edit and print 
a Reformatory newspaper or periodical devoted to general 
news and the Reformatory. They have lectures, they are 
educated, and they work. A history is kept of most of the 
convicts from the time of their release. 

It is a prison, a congregate prison, but the prisoners are 
selected from the class of convicts to be sent to Sing Sing, 
Auburn, or Clinton prisons. It may be called the select 
school for crime punishment. What results have come out 
of this system are yet unknown. So long as the present 
distinguished gentleman who is the superintendent has the 
control of the institution, it will be difficult to obtain accu- 
rate information on the subject of the real, practical benefits 
that are derived from the system he administers. He is 
devoted to his pet theory and his plan of carrying it out. 
Able, estimable, and impulsive, he rather believes that is, 
which ought to be. It is natural. It is the hope which 
animates. It is expectation which is to become realization. 
How much of faith lies underneath, is not so emphatically 
apparent. 

Such an institution is an advance, a very decided advance 
on the New York State Prison system. A more indefensible 
system does not exist than what is known as a congregate 
contract convict labor Penitentiary. It is a blot on every 
phase of Christian civilization. 
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The Elinira Reformatory is therefore an improvement. 
It must be so considered, and its developments must be 
watched with deep interest by all penologists. 

But we are not now condemning the Elmira Reformatory. 
Our views as to Reformatories are far beyond what is even 
claimed for Elmira. 

A Reformatory should be confined to the young, incorri- 
gible waifs, uncared for, untrained and ignorant, who with- 
out parental care, without oversight, are tending to a course 
of life which will make them criminals. 

A Reformatory is, and should be, a preventive not a piwi- 
tive place of instruction. None should be admitted to its 
care who have been incarcerated or confined in a prison. 
It is to prevent, not to punish crime. 

A Reformatory should have neither bars nor bolts, keys 
or locks, to confine in custody its inmates. No corporeal 
restraint should hold the inmates. It should be a school, 
in which so much can be done for these young creatures as 
to make them comprehend it is a home, a home where a 
parental government will give them the advantages which 
for want of a natural home they never would get. 

Obtain a farm of 200 acres. Build ten, twenty small 
houses and other needed buildings on it. Make each house 
accommodate ten boys. Let these ten keep their housQ 
clean, cook their food, sleep there, have a room for reading 
and repose and retirement. Let each house select its own 
chief boy as general superintendent. Teach thes^ boys 
agriculture, farming, care of stock, garden work, flower 
culture, horseshoeing, harness-making, wheelwright work, 
shoemaking. Have a general school for educational pur- 
poses. Let the superintendent and matron be the father 
and mother of these boys. Select competent persons as 
instructors who have a deep, unselfish interest in the success 
of the institution. Train these boys to understand that an 
honest life, with all the knowledge necessary for both sup- 
port and manhood, is the purpose for which they are cared 
for. That it is not a prison, but a school. So that in their 
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after lives they will never be charged with having been in 
a prison, or a refuge, or a place where incarceration was the 
badge of their servitude. 

Is this Utopian? There are several such institutions. 
In France they exist, producing the most wonderful results. 
It is most extraordinary what has been done at Mettraj'', 
near Tours. 

M. de Metz, a lawyer, and afterwards a Judge of the Tri- 
bunal of the Seine, abondoned his profession and official 
duties, and established a Reformatory at Mettray. The 
system introduced was simply parental government. It is 
not possible to make a synopsis of the history of the insti- 
tution which will fully explain its character in this article. 
Let it suffice to say that it is in fact, exactly what we have 
herein attempted to outline. It is a school, not a prison. 
It is for the young. It deals to prevent crime, not to punish 
it. In a word it is a real Reformatory. 

A word or two from reliable statistics will best tell the 
story of what has been accomplished by this Reformatory. 
Up to December 31st, 1872, 4,396 boys were sent to " The 
Colony." Of these 859 were offspring of parents convicted 
of crime ; 380 from adulterous relations or concubinage ; 
689 were illegitimate ; 293 were foundlings ; 584 were born 
of second marriages ; 831 were whole orphans. 

Up to December 31st, 1872, 3104 had been discharged. 
1593 became agriculturists; 707 mechanics; 694 soldiers; 
110 seamen. Four earned the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. Twenty- four earned the military medal, five became 
officers ; 344 married and have families. 

From other statistics we find that during the first year 
Mettray was opened, the number of cases of "relapsing 
juvenile delinquents," fell from seventy-five per cent, to 
fourteen per cent , and in 1871 the percentage was 4J per 
cent. 

We have not been able to obtain a late report from this 
Reformatory, but we know that it is fully maintaining its 
high character. Several like institutions have been estab- 
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lished with the best results, in Europe, but not one in any 
of the States of the United States. 

The Board of Inspectors of the Eastern State Penitentiary 
some years ago reported to the Legislature a plan for the 
organization of State Schools for juvenile outcasts or in- 
corrigibles, to take the place of Houses of Refuge or prisons 
for this class of the young. Without then any knowledge 
of the place of Mattray, the system suggested was the 
same. 

A Reformatory for the young is now a most pressing need. 
There can be no more distressing sight, than daily and 
nightly to see in our city streets lads between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, who seem to be wholly without 
any restraining, governing, controlling influence for good. 
Likely without homes, free to go and do what idleness sug- 
gests; their course is a vagabond life, ending in convict 
punishment. Let us have a real, genuine Reformatory. 



OPINIONS WITHOUT A BASIS. 

[Contributed.] 

It may be said, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that many of the opinions expressed on special sociological 
questions, are without any ascertained basis. It is easy to 
surmise or conjecture. This road to a conclusion is free 
from the toil of travel. To express an opinion, is regarded 
as a certificate of some knowledge on the subject. Like a 
ticket of admission to a scientific lecture, it presumes the 
holder is informed on the subject matter of the discourse. 

But opinions on these questions to be valuable, must 
result from some study of the principles involved. At least 
the reason must be engaged either in investigating causes 
or elucidating the proofs and effects. There must be 
knowledge attained by reflection, experience or from teach- 
ings. Yet it is not unfrequently found that opinions are 
but the crudest guesses. How often is it that excellent men 
Are free to declare what they assume to be facts, when the 
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very foundations on which facts rest are wholly unknown to 
them. They never believed it necessary to seek for causes 
when they were talking about consequences, for they 
assumed these consequences were self-created, self-existing 
facts, without antecedents. Necessarily opinions so formed, 
if they were formed, are without value. 

Just now very much is being said about crime, criminals 
and punishment. Within a very limited circle these ques- 
tions are attracting attention. Able men are writing and 
talking on these subjects with an earnest desire to know 
exactly on what line of investigation the most reliable infor- 
mation can be had. 

There are theories as to crime and its punishment which 
have not been examined with any serious intent to deduce 
a clear understanding of the true merits of the one or the 
other. Generally, it is considered that an offender is con- 
victed and sent to prison, and that ends the matter. Why 
ask any more questions? Crime has been punished. The 
man is in jail. What else is there in the subject. Find a 
prison to hold him safely, make him work, support himself, 
save cost to the public, that is the end, the finale. This is 
the opinion of a very large majority of people, who base it 
on the line of reasoning, or rather unreasoning, which is so 
superficial as to be ridiculous. Yet it is unchallenged almost 
in the everyday way of treating public questions. 

It would likely astonish an intelligent man, who has 
yielded to this course of formulating an opinion on crime 
and punishment, that there are at least twenty causes which 
have resulted in the crimes of which persons are convicted, 
causes, of which crime was the direct consequence. It 
would quite as much disturb his equanimity to know that 
these causes were the offspring of social organisms* That 
society, the aggregate of people in a community, was the 
inducing or seducing agent of the crimes for which its 
members were sent to prison. 

Man, it is said, is a free agent, and how then can society 
force or induce him to commit crime, if he was honest? 
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This is a serious subject to discuss. It is demonstrately true 
nevertheless. To demonstrate it to be true, must follow the 
line of investigation that all science establishes to declare, 
a demonstration from exact premises. You cannot guess 
at it. Mere assertion is no proof. Take the Baconian rule 
of logical investigation and prove it. 

From particulars to generals that is the safe course. 

The very first facts to be obtained are the number of per- 
sons convicted of crime in any given community. The age, 
the school instruction, the trade knowledge, the parental 
government, the early associations, the tastes, habits, capa- 
city, the amusements, the inclinations, the submission to 
restraint in any industrial avocation. If idle, why? And 
how idle time was disposed of. Inherited physical and 
mental traits or taints, these are essential enquiries. These 
facts must be carefully obtained. After 1000 cases are thus 
critically examined, what is most likely to be shown, what- 
ever it may be, formulate these facts into a tabulated state- 
ment. This is the best form of submitting them. 

Here you have something that is true. Here you can at 
Jeast discover what tends to induce crime, or, from what 
antecedent conditions crime comes as their direct conse- 
quence. 

But the examination of a 1000 cases of a year must be com- 
pared with 1000 cases in former years. 

This is very easily obtained. • The Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary has fifteen years of such tables, published yearly, and 
by which the best information is secured on this branch of 
crime. 

Let every State penitentiary in the different States take 
the same course. If it is done as it should be, with an 
earnest, sincere desire to give information, or a standard of 
formulation of these facts adopted by all penitentiaries, in 
five years a body of facts would be prepared that would be 
of the very highest importance in considering crime and 
punishment. Suppose it could be shown that sixty-five per 
cent, of young offenders on first conviction had a public 
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school instruction, for say three years, and but five per cent, 
ever learned any trade or handicraft business, or were sub- 
jected in their early youth to any good influences at home, 
what effect would such facts have on the inducements to 
crime? 

Or if it could be proved that thirty per cent, of first 
offenders under twenty-five years of age were tainted with 
consumption or venereal diseases, how would such condi- 
tions tend to crime ? 

Should it appear that twenty per cent, of convicts under 
fifty years of age had mental disease, would that fact indi- 
cate the proximate or remote cause of crime? 

These figures are therefore of vast importance in con- 
sidering crime and punishment. It will be observed that 
the population out of which these convicts come are cities 
on the seaboard, or towns in the neighborhood. 

Then to these facts add the list of crimes committed. 
Out of this list much information can be had. 

If the crime is one to be perpetrated by skill and intelli- 
gence, it may be denominated a crime of education. So, a 
careful examination of these developments will give a faf 
better insight into crime and punishment than any other 
line of investigation. Besides, if such an investigation 
should prove that out of a given 1000 cases not five per 
cent, are mechanics, trained, taught mechanics, would that 
not prove that mechanical knowledge prevents crime. 

Again, if out of these 1000 cases five per cent are shown 
to have been convicted for crimes, to commit which an 
education, that is a mental instruction of a high grade was 
necessary, then it would be seen that the causes of these 
crimes were governed by intelligence. Family discords 
drive to crime. Children with step-fathers fail often to 
receive proper home control, and crime comes out of such 
want of home government. 

Enough has been said to direct attention to the sources 
from which such information can be had on which to base 
opinions that mean something when expressed. 
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It is high time that those who propose to be interested in 
crime, its causes and its punishment, should understand 
that these subjects demand careful study before opinions in 
regard to them are expressed without knowledge. 



PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 

[Contributed.] 

There is a class of people which seems to rejoice in the 
fact that the name of philanthropist includes every effort 
to deserve it. 

The sweet, self-complaisant smile that distends the 
feature of the face of these philanthropists, is a study for 
the artist. 

These individuals gather at meetings where the flow of 
words from all the orators is laudatory of meaningless 
generalities, on fellow man, the brotherhood of men, and 
how the miserable, poor, the vagabond and the criminal 
are to be found, and the great humanity which directs 
attention to them. The meeting then adjourns in a halo 
pf philanthropy. 

This is all very well. It is at least harmless. 

Yet there is another philanthropy that is quiet, undemon- 
strative and effective. 

This is practical philanthropy. When the object is dis- 
covered for which a pressing need exists for real help, then 
the practical way of giving aid is at once suggested. If the 
suggestion is adopted, and good common sense controls the 
method for help, substantial benefit is conferred. 

One of the methods by which the practical philanthropist 
can effectively work is to help, aid and assist prisoners on 
their discharge from prison. Now do not let it be under- 
stood that every discharged prisoner deserves aid or assist- 
ance. Very far from it. There are many prisoners who are 
so intensely vicious that no kindness can be addressed to them 
with any possible benefit. They are beyond the reach of 
any good that human judgment can devise. But there are 
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other prisoners who can be saved from evil, by the assist- 
ance, on their regaining their liberty, which a practical 
philanthropy can give them. 

To reach this object, we believe, after many years of ex- 
perience, a society should be formed for the only purpose of 
giving immediate assistance to such deserving prisoners, 
who after serving their first sentence for their first crime, 
extremely need their helping hand. 

The Society of The Helping Hand^ for the class we have 
described would be of great value in the work it ought to 
do. 

This practical philanthropy will bring forth its own 
fruit. It has the sanction of a great existing need. It has 
the promise of divine favor. It has in store for it, that 
divine blessing which is eternal on the pure faith of real 
Christianity. Who will then begin the work of organizing 
The Helping Hand Society for Practical Philanthropy? 
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Dr. Hbnby M. Laing, Treasurer, in account with "The Philadelphia 



1885, 

1 Mo. 

22. 



To Balance, 

** Cash received from City Loan Matured, 

** *' *^ " Interest, Randolph Fund, 

'* " ** *' ** Jesse George Fund 

*' '* " '• " on Investments, 

" " '* '* Subscriptions, 

*' *^ Balance of Interest on Deposits, . 



1885, 

1 Mo. 

22. 

12 Mo. 
1. 



BARTON FUND. 

To Balance, Principal, $ 2000 00 

" Income, ; 1257 30 

" Cash, Interest on 82,000 from 10 Mo., 1884 to 10 j 
Mo. 17, 1885, 



1227 54 

500 00 

60 00 

60 00 

1080 14 

461 60 

45 69 

92,384 97 



13257 30 

120 00 

93377 30 
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Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons." 



Ck. 



1885. 


By Cash paid Prison Agent, .... 


$ 56000 


1 




" " " Committee on County Prison, . 


275 00 






*' " " Rent of Boom, .... 


6000 






" " " Secretary, 


100 00 






" " '* Chairman of Editorial Committee, ex- 








penses, etc., for four years, 


100 00 




1886, 
IMo. 


*' " *' Printing Journal, <fec., . 


136 10 




" *' " Sundry Expenses, 


147 90 




25. 


To Balance (Principal ¥030 00) .... 


1015 97 










S 2884 97 




BARTON FUND. 








By Cash paid Committee Eastern Penitentiary, 


S400 00 






** " '* for J. R Springer's Mortgage, . 


1000 00 






" " " " H. Maguire»8 


1200 00 






" " " Interest on Springer's " 


15 00 




1886, 
IMo. 


*• " " " " Maguire's '» 
To Balance, 

HENRY M. LAING, Treat. 


12 60 
749 80 


• 8877 30 


25. 










[ 




Philadelphia, let mo. 25, 1886. 




t 




Having this day examined the account of Henry 








M. lAing, Treasurer, I find it correct, showing ten 








hundred and fifteen doUars and ninety-seven cents 








as balance on hand ; also a balance of seven hundred 








and forty-nine dollars and eighty cents on the Bar- 








ton Fund. 








JABEZ WOOD, Auditor. 








Philadblphia, 3d mo. 11th, 1886. 
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An Actt to Incorhokate the 

PHILA. SOCIETY FOR ALLEVIATING THE MISERIES OF POBLIC PRISONS 



Section i/ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
CommonweaUh of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met^ and it is hereby 
enacted bg the authority of the same, That all and every the persons who shall 
at the time of the passing of this Act, be members of the Society called " The 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons,'' shall 
be and they are hereby created and declared to be one body, politic and 
corporate, by the name, style and title of "The Philadelphia Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons," and by the same name shall 
have perpetual succession, and shallbe a"ble to sue and be sued, implead and 
be Impleaded in all courts of record or elsewhere, and to take, receive, hold 
and enjoy, by purchase, grant, devise or bequest to them and their successors, 
lands, tenements, rents, annuities, franchises, hereditaments, goods and 
chattels of whatever nature, kind or quality soever, real, personal or mixed, 
or choses in actio?, and the same, from time to time, to sell, grant, devise, 
alien or dispose of, prr/vided: That the clear yearly value or income of the 
necessary houses, lands and tenements, rents, annuities, or other heredita- 
ments and real estate of the said corporation, and the interest of money by 
it lent, shall not exceed the sum of five thousand dollars ; and also to make 
and have a common seal, and the same to break, alter and renew at pleasure ; 
and also to ordain, establish and put in execution such by-laws, ordinances 
and regulations as shall appear necessary and convenient for the govern nlent 
of the said corporation, not being contrary to this charter, or the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, or of this Commonwealth, and generally 
to do all and singular the matters and things which to them it shall lawfully 
appertain to do for the well being of the said corpoiation, and the due man- 
agement and ordering of the affairs thereof ; and provided further, that the 
object of the Society shall be confined to the alleviation of the miseries of 
public prisons, the improvement of prison discipline, and the relief of dis- 
charged prisoners. 

SAML. ANDERSON, 

Speaker Of House. 

THOS. RINGLAND, 

Speaker of Senate. 

Approved the sixth day of April, Anno Domini Eighteen Hundred and 
Thirty- three. 



GEORGE WOLF. 
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APR 9 
ROOMS AND LIBRARY 

OF THE 

PENNSYLVANIA PRISON SOCIETY 

(lately called the PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR ALLEVIATING 
THE iSlSERIES OF PUBLIC PRISONS) 

No. 1 705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 



At a Stated Meeting of the Acting Committee of ** The Pennsylva- 
nia Prison Society/* held on the evening of tht First month {January) 
i6th, i8^0j the Editorial Board {appointed to take charge of the Journal 
and papers^ and the Annual Report)^ consisting of Kv.¥^y.v> H. Love, John 
J. Lytle, Jabez Wood, John H. Dillingham and Mrs. F. P. Nichol- 
son, presented the draft of tht'Anmidk ^Keport^ which,- being read by the 
Chairman, was approved by the Committee, and directed to be laid before 
the ensuing meeting of the Society, 

At the One Hundred and Second Annual Meeting of the Society held 
First month 24th, 18 go, the Report was presented by Alfred H. Love, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board, considered and approved, and referred 
to the Committee who prepared it, to have one thousand copies printed, with 
authority to make such alterations and additions as they might think proper ; 
and they were also authorized to distribute the Report. 

The Report to be signed by the President and Secretary, 

JOHN J. LYTLE, Secretary. 



Editorial Board for 1890 : Alfred H. Love, dairman ; John J. Lytle, Jabez 
Wood, Henry M. Laing, Mary S. Whelen. 

Persons receiving the Journal are invited to correspond with and send any publica- 
tions on Prisons and Prison Discipline, and articles for tlie Journal, to the Chairman of 
the Editorial Board, 219 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



• John J. Lytle, 537 North Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, is the General Sec- 
retary of the Society, giving especial attention to the Eastern Penitentiary and the prisons 
throughout the State. 



. __ ' J- J* Camp, 1704 Oxford Street, is Agent for the County Prison, appointed by 
the Inspectors, acts under their direction, and aids the Prison Society. 



WiLMER W. Walter, 1604 Wellington Street, is Agent for the County Prison, 
appointed by the Prison Society. 
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JOURNAL OF PRISON DISCIPLINE 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA PRISON SOCIETY. 



IVe should count time by heart-throbs. — Frstus. 

WHEN we present a report on prison work and record 
it as the one hundred and third, do we realize fully 
what we are doing? It is one thing to fill the place formerly 
graced by those master minds as editors of this journal, 
Wm. Parker Fowlke and Joseph R. Chandler, who for 
years moulded the thought of the age in which they lived, 
and gave high caste to this Society, and quite another thing 
to adapt ourselves to the grave responsibilities of the hour, 
and carry forward the victories of heart and intellect won 
by these editors of our earlier history, so as to, at least, be 
equal to the demand of present enlightened views on penol- 
ogy, if not to add some suggestions growing out of the 
brilliant example set us and by our own long tutelage, that 
will aid in perfecting the management of prisons and the 
highest welfare of human beings confined therein. 

VALUE OF TIME. 

We are comforted with the declaration from high au- 
thority that *'To everything there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven," and we certainly in 
our one hundred and three years have had a lengthened 
opportunity ; and in looking backward over our work, we 
find we have rather counted the time by real heart throbs 
for our fellow-man, whether in or out of prison, than by 
'*the figures on the dial." We have at least been unre- 
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mitting in our devotion and our desire to use the time 
allotted to us profitably ; and we have in the past year, as 
indeed in all previous years, met with marked regularity 
in our Society capacity, and continued our visitation and our 
interest as individuals, without serious interruption ; and if, 
as we grow older in the work, we grow more conscious of 
our duty and more determined to fulfill it, we realize that 

''Time still, as he flies, adds increase to her truth, 
And gives to her mind what he steals from her youth/* 

Hence the injunction continues to be upon us to en- 
deavor to do our duty and to see and not abuse the time 
vouchsafed to us this side the grave. 

If we are thus jealous of the time granted us, that we 
may employ it profitably and indeed waste none of it, are 
we not forced to the contemplation of one of the most 
serious of all subjects connected with the discipline of a 
prison, and one which has been very frequently overlooked? 
We refer to the large amount of time possessed by each 
inmate of a prison. We mean by each prisoner, though 
we might with equal propriety include those who have 
charge of prisons and of prisoners. We have seen the 
officers of some prisons seemingly with nothing to do but 
to watch, and we have often had the thought stirring within 
us, that these persons might be very profitably employed, 
if not at some physical work, at some mental engagement 
that would at least show that they were not unmindfully 
wasting the time granted each life. We have very seldom 
found such persons reading or writing, or working out some 
problem that might inure to their own entertainment if not 
to their own instruction. 

TO EMPLOY THE TIME OF THE PRISONER. 

But to return to the real solicitude that has weighed 
heavily upon us, and will be a prominent subject for every 
thoughtful mind, the time that a prisoner has for weal or 
for woe. The twenty-four hours allotted to each created 
being are the same in duration to bond or free, to the im- 
prisoned or the unimprisoned ; they contain just so many 
minutes and have just so many opportunities. When we 
take into consideration that in a sentence of five years, 
which may be regarded as an average, the prisoner's heart 
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has throbbed nearly 158,000,000 times, kept in action by 
an unseen power, night and day, a marvel of Divine grace, 
we are led to inquire should not these heart throbs count 
for something more than measures of time ; something more 
than a lessening of the hours of incarceration. In other 
words, is there not in prison a favored opportunity for doing 
a vast amount of work physical and mental? And if the 
life of a man is thus spared and He who controls the ac- 
tion of the heart keeps alive the vital spark, should not 
that span of life be so utilized that *' Whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God'*? Here we have a starting point 
in prison discipline. The years upon years that crown this 
Society fittingly at a time like this, suggest that we examine 
this starting point in the life of a prisoner. Taken from 
the activity of the outer world to the solemn confinement 
of a prison, it is wise that we dwell upon the essential 
question : What shall be done for and with the prisoner? 
How shall his time be occupied ? 

Placing time as a gift from God, as we have shown 
equal in duration to prisoner and to the unimprisoned, 
abundant in its opportunities and doubtless given for a pur- 
pose for the elevation of our race, we hold that the first 
great thought should be, in taking a person from the free- 
dom of this beautiful world and incarcerating his body, a 
transition often very sudden, and as we have many times 
thought as we have measured the few feet from without the 
prison to within its walls, a very short distance, and yet in 
its conditions and results very widely different. Here is a 
complete change in every particular ; here is a human being 
that will have time for reflection, for contemplation, for 
resolution and for actual use ; he will have silence and 
seclusion, wonderful helpers for regeneration and for seeing 
the right, and that he must be employed, that his active 
mind shall have something to feed upon, something to 
engage it, and something to expend itself upon. Hence it 
is the most cruel of all cruelties to subject a human being 
to imprisonment without anything to do. There was a time 
when prisoners were not encouraged to special cleanliness 
of their persons, or at least not to present an appearance 
of cleanliness, not to say of comeliness. 
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It was through efforts of wise consideration in this di- 
rection of giving the prisoner a wholesome thought of life, 
and indeed of himself as *'the temple of the living God," 
that the looking glass, the comb and brush, the razor 
and the change of clothing were given, that there might 
be an elevation of the manhood of the inmate. Then fol- 
lowed the full supply of water in each cell, the opening of 
more windows in corridors and cells, until now we find in 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, which for many 
reasons may be termed the model prison of the world, (^and 
properly so, so far as its separate system, and the intention 
and plans are concerned,) electric lights in each cell so that, 
until nine o'clock each evening the cells are well lighted 
that the inmate can work, read or write. The good old 
German motto of ''Light, more light still,*' seems in a 
happy measure to have found an introduction into this insti- 
tution, and we think we may safely say throughout an en- 
lightened system of prison discipline. If, at this time, we 
visit any prison and find darkness or indeed gloominess, it 
is at once condemned, and the word is, ''Give us light." 
This is an essential condition to the opening thought of 
an annual report in which we feel specially interested : the 
time question — that is the employment of the hours, days 
and years of a prisoner s life in prison. 

When we think what can be done in a brief period 
of time, we are impressed with the belief that never have 
we fully realized the opportunities that there are to make 
almost a new man out of a prisoner, by properly utilizing 
this one thing of time. It has been stated by learned au- 
thority that the very fibres of our body, the entire system 
indeed, undergo a thorough change every seven years and 
some students of the constitution of man place the changes 
within this period. Hence some changes must be going on 
daily, and it behooves us to see that it is on the upward 
and not on the downward plane. To excite within a crimi- 
nal a new thought, to inspire a higher purpose, to really 
create something and to add to his fund, whether of intel- 
lect, of heart, or even of his little saving bank security, for 
the future day of liberty, constitute a work of the highest wis- 
dom in prison ethics. Abject idleness will not do this, an 
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economy of the time of being in prison will do it. As to 
the value of spare moments, it is said that Madam De Genlis 
composed several charming volumes while waiting in the 
school-room for the tardy princes to whom she gave daily 
lessons. One of the Chancellors of France, the learned 
Dagnesseau, wrote an able work in the successive intervals 
of waiting for dinner. Elihu Burritt, when earning his 
living as a blacksmith learned eighteen languages and 
twenty-two dialects by simply improving his spare moments. 
A celebrated physician in London translated Lucretius 
while riding in his carriage upon his daily rounds, and Dr. 
Darwin composed nearly all his works in the same way, 
writing down his thoughts in a book he carried for the pur- 
pose ; and even Kirk White learned Greek while walking to 
and from a lawyer s office. 

The fact is we hear a great deal about political economy, 
social and domestic economy, but seldom anything of time 
economy, and if ever there were an occasion to practice it 
and to fill up the full measure of the allotted period of a 
man's life, it is when he is shut off from intercourse with 
the world, and his real capital and ** stock in trade'' con- 
sists in properly employing his time. Time is indeed the 
only thing imprisonment gives a man, which he does not 
get in all its latitude outside of prison ; we mean time to 
think, to reflect and to build, if indeed we exempt a certain 
amount of rest. 

JUDICIOUS EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS. 

Let it therefore be a subject for earnest consideration, 
the constant and the profitable employment of prisoners. 
Taking the reports of the Board of Inspectors of our 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, we find that of the 
four hundred and ninety-two male convicts committed to 
the institution four hundred and forty-seven were unap- 
prenticed, four hundred and eight were ignorant of any 
trade knowledge, and two hundred and forty-nine were idle 
at their arrest. Arguing from this that the knowledge of 
a trade and following it properly will prevent men from 
becoming criminals, it would seem the work of wisdom to 
at once upon receiving a criminal within the Penitentiary, 
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to begin to teach him a trade, and to instruct him so thor- 
oughly that he will know how to follow it when discharged 
so as to afford him a livelihood. We put stress upon be- 
ginning at once, so as not to allow the prisoner to contract 
habits of idleness or laziness, nor to imbibe the idea that 
the prison is merely a place of punishment, and that to be 
punished he must be forced to work, and in the words of 
the law at '* hard labor/' He should know that his time 
is to be utilized ; that while he is expected to perform a cer- 
tain amount of work or in other words '*do his task,'' he 
is to form habits of industry and acquaint himself with 
something that will be of use to him on his discharge, in 
some honest employment, and while a well-furnished library 
will give him all the reading he desires he must use the 
time for which he is sentenced for his own good as well as 
for the good of the institution and the community. When- 
ever we can interest persons in contributing something to 
the common stock of life, giving them, as it were, a co-oper- 
ative interest, a sort of partnership in the affairs of life and 
in the results thereof, that moment we are building for a 
grander and higher destiny for man. It is in this light 
therefore that we are solicitous for the early and constant 
employment of prisoners, and a proper study by those in 
charge of them of what we call the economy of time. 

If there be anything that has a reformatory principle, 
as it were, a new germ life in it, it is in showing the prisoner 
that he is worth something ; worth something to himself 
and of use to the community ; that he has a certain individ- 
uality as well as certain responsibilities, and that by creat- 
ing something, and by adding even a little to his own pos- 
sessions, to say nothing of the claims the fact of living has 
upon each one of us, he counts one and has his place in the 
great family of man. 

A proper diversity of employments and such as com- 
mand a fair remuneration, is therefore of the greatest import- 
ance in prison work. While the old list of -boot and shoe- 
making, cane seating, stocking making, mat making and 
the like are good industries, there is a danger of multiply- 
ing them to such an extent as to render it almost impossible 
to make them remunerative after discharge. 
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COMMISSION ON EMPLOYMENTS. 

If we could have a Commission on Employments com- 
posed of competent mechanics, artisans and scientists, we 
might effect the two objects so greatly desired : One, the 
constant employment of prisoners, and the other the intro- 
duction into prisons of work that will pay and that will not 
injuriously affect the labor market. There are industries 
that our not overdone and where time is needed in perfect- 
ing the workmen. It would seem that in this direction 
there is an opening for improvement. For short time sen- 
tences such as we often find in County Prisons we are 
persistent in having work suited to the character of the 
persons imprisoned and capable of being performed. This 
applies to the House of Correction and to every institution 
where persons are confined by the state or city. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW EMPLOYMENTS. 

We may mention one thing that we believe could be 
advantageously done in such institutions, and that is the 
binding of public documents, of the pamphlet literature 
and published reports of institutions which have accumu- 
lated to such an extent as to render it almost impossible to 
care for them, to say nothing of the ability to classify them 
for use. At a recent visit to Harrisburg, we learned from 
the Librarian of the State Department, that piles of valu- 
able pamphlets were stored away awaiting funds and time 
for binding. We suggested then that they be sent to the 
Huntington Reformatory or to the County Prisons and the 
prisoners be taught binding, and thus have bound this really 
useful literature of the day. Pamphlet literature is valua- 
ble. The reports of our institutions, the latest and best 
thoughts of our students, thinkers and writers as presented 
to the public in pamphlets are really the types of our civili- 
zation, and contain suggestions valuable to the welfare 
of our people. Here is a means for their preservation 
and without cost comparatively, and at the same time 
giving employment to prisoners and instructing them in 
an important industry. 

The whole subject of economy in our penal and benev- 
olent institutions needs revision. Why could not the labor 
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of the prisoners be used for supplying certain charitable, * 
reformatory and penal institutions with that which is 
required in the way of clothing, furniture, brushes, bedding, 
and indeed of nearly everything required, rather than to 
have the Legislature appropriate money to buy these 
things in the open market and at the same time appropri- 
ate money to keep and feed prisoners, many of whom are 
in idleness. 

Properly managed prison labor could certainly make 
the goods and manufacture the clothing that are required 
in prisons. There was a time when the flour for the East- 
ern Penitentiary had to be bought, but Warden Edward 
Townsend, to whom we are indebted for many useful and 
economic improvements, conceived the idea of grinding 
their own grain and making their own flour. It was not 
long before a miller was sentenced to the penitentiary and 
a man who well understood the business of milling. War- 
den Townsend had his men erect a mill on one of the 
vacant places between the corridors, and very soon was 
making all the flour required for the institution. The miller 
in turn taught other prisoners how to manage the mill, and 
in this way there was a succession of millers, and although 
the term of the original miller has long since expired, and 
he has been discharged, there has never been a dearth of 
hands qualified to continue this industry. 

IDLENESS OF PRISONERS TO BE DEPRECATED. 

Confirmatory of what we have stated regarding the 
importance of employing prisoners, is the deplorable con- 
dition of the prisoners of the state of New York, under the 
*' Yates law,'' a law that stopped work in the prisons of that 
state and of which law the New York Herald said: 

It is one of the most vicious, abominable and disgraceful measures 
ever passed by the Legislature of the State. It is demoralizing the pris- 
ons and prisoners and entailing a vast burden of expense upon the tax- 
payers. It is a law that has no support in reason, justice or common sense. 

The principal keeper of Sing Sing Prison said: "The men are 
sick and tired of being locked in their cells day after day. They are 
begging for work. I get nearly a hundred letters a day from them saying, 
' For God*s sake, give me work ! ' There is no work to give them. 
We have fourteen hundred discontented, idle men begging for work anfi 
supported at the cost of the tax-payer. The constant confinement is 
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beginning to tell on the men. Sickness, arising from inactivity is more 
common, and, what is more serious, the men are getting flighty in their 
heads. Bad habits and vices, while not so very noticeable now, owing 
to the watch we keep, are bound to increase. The tendency is noticea- 
bly that way.'* Mr. Brush, Warden of the Sing Sing Prison, gave his 
testimony as to the Yates law in the following language : '* The present 
law," he said, *' is a crime. It is a crime against the prisoner, a wrong 
to the tax-payer, and a greater wrong to the property owner. A convict 
who before had nerves of iron and muscles of steel, and had been taught 
a trade, is to-day flabby, his mind is weaker, and when he is discharged 
he will be so out of condition as to be Utterly unable to earn his own liv- 
ing. This will all be due to a long term of imprisonment without work. 
All ambition will be destroyed by years of idleness ; all habits of indus- 
try will be broken up and harder than ever to form again. This is the 
kind of men the new law turns out of prison.*' 

'* Now take the taxpayer. The yearly loss in this prison alone will 
be ;J 2 40, 000 at least. It will be nearly ^500,000 in all three. Instead 
of being self-supporting, or nearly so, as we were when this law went 
into effect four months ago, we are a complete burden on the honest tax- 
payer, who is compelled to pay to support him in idleness, the man who 
has robbed him, or killed his son or father. It is an outrage. The law 
should be repealed. " 

The same condition of things was found in Clinton Prison at Dan- 
nemora — the same piteous appeals for work, the same wretchedness and 
demoralization. The Warden of that institution said that the loss to the 
State in Clinton Prison alone would be 1115,000 this year. Of this 
$100,000 was lost in closing out the clothing on hand when the new law 
took effect. The loss next year is estimated at ;Ji 20,000. The Warden 
was emphatic in his condemnation of the new law. '* It is unprofitable," 
he said, **to the State, and unjust to the convicts. It lowers their phy- 
sical and mental condition and seriously aff"ects their morals. The bill 
was a very inconsiderate piece of legislation. It took men from steady 
and profitable work and compelled them to remain idle because it 
was said their work competed with outside or honest labor. Why, we 
make here five hundred suits of clothes a day. This is less than one-half 
of one per cent., or about one-fifth of one per cent, of the clothiijg made 
in this State outside. Manufacturers say they never knew the prisons 
made clothing until the newspapers told them we had been compelled to 
gp out of business." 

The same story was repeated in the prison at Auburn. Speaking 
on the subject of the competition of prison labor with free labor, the 
Warden of that institution said: ** We have got to keep idle, because it 
was said we competed with honest home labor. As to shoes, the real 
competition, what there was of it, was under the old system, against the 
big manufacturer, because he as well as the prisons used machinery. 
Now the prisoners compete on hand-made goods with the cobbler at 
the bench and poor shoemaker who makes shoes in his little shop. 
Besides, we had in the shoe and other industries here thirty-eight * out- 
side ' instructors who got good wages. Now they have to work else- 
where. There were one hundred such men at Sing Sing and five at j 
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Clinton. Their loss of work, I have no doubt, is many times greater 
than the amount saved by the stopping of the so-called competition.*' 
A conference of the Wardens of the Institutions at Sing Sing, Auburn 
'and Dannemora, with the Superintendent of State Prisons, was held at 
Albany on December 4, to consider the situation of affairs. All the 
Wardens reported that the convicts were suffering in health owing to 
their enforced idleness. • 

MENTAL ACTIVITY DIARY AND EDITORIAL WORK. 

It has long been the custom of some of the visitors of 
our Acting Committee to encourage a correspondence with 
prisoners as well as to induce them to put upon paper, 
either as a letter or as a diary, their best thoughts and their 
opinions respecting crime, criminals and prison discipline, 
everything however to pass under the eye. of the Warden; 
regarding this as valuable information, coming from actual 
experience, and interesting the writers in the great object 
of penal institutions. At the same time as they give im- 
pressions received as to what is best for them, it opens up 
a higher purpose of life and really perfects prison work. 
There has also been adopted by the Warden of the Eastern 
Penitentiary a correspondence with discharged prisoners, 
thus keeping up a kindly interest that has in it reformatory 
encouragement. Extracts from letters are given in this 
report. 

PRISONERS AS EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

There is, however, another phrase of this subject, and 
that is the actual editing and publishing of a paper by the 
prisoners. 

The Prison Mirror is edited and published by the 
prisoners in the State Prison at Stillwater, Minn., and it is 
a very worthy weekly journal. Its motto is : **It is never 
too late to mend.'' All matter published in its columns is 
contributed by the inmates, except that properly credited. 
Its support must come from the outside, as every inmate is 
given a paper without cost. It is published in the interest 
of the prison library, and after paying for the printing 
outfit, contributed $150 to the library fund the first year. 
Its objects are to encourage individual intellectual effort, 
provide a healthy journal for the inmates of this and other 
prisons, and above all, to acquaint the outside world with 
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the needs of the prison by reflecting its inner life and thus 
aid the cause of moral advancement and prison reform. 
The Mirror will be sent to any address on receipt of sub- 
scription price: $.1.00 per year, 60 cents for six months. 

Of course its contributors change as the terms of 
incarceration are ended. The editors necessarily change, 
and it is very gratifying to see the effect of this industry 
upon the writers, editors and publishers. They thus speak 
of some of these discharged, we perhaps ought to say 
retiring editors : 

Almost since the first issue of this paper has been one of its 

most faithful friends, and has probably <Jone more than any other writer 
in building up its good name. He has devoted a large part of his spare 
time between working hours to writing for the paper, and this too without 
hope of being recompensed, as he does not expect to become an inmate 
of a prison again. Of all he has written there has never been a sentence 
that could be considered offensive by any fair-minded person. He has 
never been pedantic or egotistic, but always modest and reasonably def- 
erential. Every one seems to have been pleased with his original thought 
and way of expression. He will leave here followed by the good-will of 
all, and we hope his spirit of industry may carry him to success beyond 
the walls. 

Again, some allude to the inconsistency of the life of many ex- 
convicts as compared with the articles they wrote while here in prison. 
They assume to have a thorough knowledge of the former contributors to 
the paper who had gained their liberty. The fact is that of the number 
of convicts released who were former contributors, nearly all can be traced 
to where they are honestly working to retrieve their character. 

The allusion that convicts should use their pen to further prison 
reform when they are released is quite proper, if they are capable of so 
doing, but the world will be better pleased with tHose ex-convicts who 
say the least and practice most. 

Since our last issue has passed beyond the portal of this 

house of bondage. We are all reluctant to have our friends leave us, 
but when those friends are fellow-prisoners we cannot well wish to have 
them remain. One experiences a feeling of mingled regret and gladness, 
and it is thus we feel over the departure of our friend. His able pen 
will be missed from our local columns, to which he was wont to contribute 
a weekly budget of good-humored paragraphs. His trustworthiness, varied 
abilities and accomplishments, made him a useful and respected member 
of our little community. That his life may be as perfect without the walls 
as it was within, is the best we can wish him. 

It cannot be otherwise that with expressions such as 
these there will be a healthy influence to all. We find their 
views quite advanced on the general subject of prison dis- 
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cipline and no one can fully and accurately estimate the 
good that may be done by this remarkable work that is 
permitted in the State Prison of Minnesota. This is what 
they say on treatment, certainly of value because from those 
who know about it : 

It is not the strict enforcement of the rules that is always the worst 
that a convict has to endure and against which his self-respect most 
rebels ; it is the petty persecutions that he is compelled to submit to from 
incompetent keepers who are given such absolute power over him. In 
short, the whole routine of the present system is altogether degrading to 
the convict. There is not a thing in it to teach him to respect himself 
as a man ; and if he leaves the prison a better principled man than when 
he entered, it will be because he was one of the few capable of rising 
superior to surroundings. But read what Warden Hatch says ; he is a 
man of experience, good sense and acknowledged veracity — we are only 
convicts and speak from self-interest. His preaching is his practice, and 
it is said that his prison is one of the best disciplined in the country. 

On the labor question they thus express their views 
upon a new law about to be enacted : 

The law evidently contemplates that some kind of a grading system 
shall be instituted. This it is to be hoped will be done, for it is the only 
true way of encouraging the convict to strive for an elevation of his posi- 
tion. A money reward for good behavior, in most cases, only appeals to 
the man's cupidity; and the giving of good time only encourages a pas- 
sive compliance with the rules in order that he may the sooner gain his 
liberty. Neither one of these inducements to good conduct appeal to 
the higher motives which lead to honor and respect among men. We 
need something to stimulate pride and to encourage efforts at self-improve- 
ment, cleanliness and gentlemanly deportment. A system of grades may 
be adopted here that will not cost the state a cent nor interfere in any 
way with the labor of the prisoners. The grading system has been 
tested in several states and has been found promotive of good order and 
a stimulus to flagging self-esteem and ambition. 

They publish the best thoughts they can find on prison 
work, and they give us Warden Hatch's address delivered 
at Nashville. This address contained these important words : 

No man can be properly prepared to inflict punishment who has not 
a clear idea of the object to be accomplished. 

If the reformation of the prisoner be the prominent 
thought of the age, there can be no better means of pro- 
moting it than to have the mind of the prisoner profitably 
engaged. True, most well conducted prisons have libraries 
and the prisoners are allowed the use of the books, but 
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there is very little prepared especially for prisoners, and it 
is difficult to exclude the papers of the day, which contain 
accounts of criminal life. 

We are all too well aware of the sensational charac- 
ter of our newspapers, with the illustrations often of a de- 
moralizing character ; and the minute details of crime, the 
more revolting, often the more extended. 

These papers seem to find entrance to the cells of 
prisoners and it is not wholesome mental food. We believe 
more special and appropriate literature should be given 
prisoners, and they in turn induced to occupy their minds 
by healthy reading and writing, even if in the direction of 
the plan we propose, through correspondence and the 
diary. We have also thought that pencil and paper for 
drawing would not be wasted, and that prisoners would be 
improved by having their minds more profitably employed 
by drawing. 

WHAT INDUCES CRIME. 

This subject, we are pleased to notice is engaging 
other minds than ours, and it is gratifying to find applica- 
tions made for our journals and our reports by men who 
occupy positions in the political and religious world, where 
they can extend the great truths we learn by experience 
and by intercourse with prisoners in their cells. Quite 
recently that eminent religious philosopher Rabbi Joseph 
Krauskopf D.D., of Philadelphia, in speaking on '* Nurse- 
ries of Crime,*' said : 

It is in the lack of trade we meet with a rich harvest-yielding nur- 
sery of crime. Whether the fault lies with our elementary schools, that 
cram the heads of our children full of book-learning, much of which is 
useless, and soon forgotten ; that make but little provision for moral train- 
ing, and almost none at all for fitting the average child for its sphere in 
life, for enabling it to go out into the world, equipped with a trade, 
wherewith to support life, wherewith to employ hand and mind usefully, 
and thereby keep from crime and vice — or whether the fault lies with 
the parents, by neglecting to apprentice their children in some honorable 
and useful trade, by being too ambitious with their sons, by eagerly push- 
ing them into avenues, where money might be made, plentifully and 
easily — or whether the fault lies with our Charity-Societies, which hold 
out to the adventurers and schemers the hope of help, should disaster 
overtake them ; or whether the fault be traceable to the corruptions con- 
nected with some of our courts, which hold out to the eager, and not 
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always honest, chaser after fortunes, the hope of escape, as others have 
escaped, should fraud be discovered — wherever the fault lies, the stern 
fact remains : that the American youth is largely tradeless, that our trades 
are largely plied by the foreign element of our population, and that this 
constitutes no small share of the cause, why the crime-census of 1880 
showed that eighty-one per cent, of our criminals were native Americans. 
It can not well be otherwise. Opportunities for making money, 
plentifully and easily, are limited. The avenues leading to them are 
overcrowded. When legitimate success fails, to keep up appearances, 
dishonesty is resorted to. When this fails, having no trade, they fall back 
on the charities. Soon that fails, and, as our National Government, with 
her 150,000,000 surplus in the treasury, can not afford to teach a trade, 
and employ and feed honorably her tradeless and workless and moneyless 
people outside the prison gates, having but the choice between starvation 
and crime, they commit crime, and at once find food and shelter and 
employment within the prison walls. 

How apparent is it then that when in prison, when 
under control, and as we have stated with an abundance of 
time, time that is uninterrupted by the busy world, that a 
good honest money-making trade should be taught the 
criminal, as the very best security he can have of not re- 
maining a criminal after his discharge ; and having the incen- 
tive as well as the capital, in the knowledge of how to earn 
a living, to become an honest, industrious and worthy 
citizen. 

RESTITUTION TO THE INJURED. 

We have urged the employment of the prisoner, both 
for the complete occupation of his time and for learning 
not only habits of industry, but of trade — knowledge that 
will support him in the future, and now we have to consider 
what shall be done with the result of his labor. Labor pro- 
duces a return, it creates a fund, it is in itself reciprocal. 
The harder we work and the more we work to advantage, 
the greater will be the reward. Labor pays back invested 
time, strength and genius. 

When a crime has been committed who has been 
wronged ? When an assault, a theft, an arson or anything 
of the kind has been perpetrated, who has been injured ? 
Not the state ; not the prison ; not the perpetrator, but the 
assaulted, the robbed and the one deprived of property, of 
health, and in case of murder, the kindred or beloved ones. 

What is the first feeling we have when a loss has been 
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sustained, an injury inflicted or a wrong received? ' Is it 
not that there shall be compensation for the loss, an alle- 
viation of the injury and a restitution for the wrong? The 
incarceration of the one who has committed these crimes, 
and his being put to hard labor is regarded in the eye of 
the law as satisfaction and as requiting the crime. As the 
case stands now the State receives compensation for impris- 
oning the convict ; the prison receives pay for his keep ; 
and the prisoner himself may be working beyond his task, 
making money for himself or family. Is this all that is 
right? How about the assaulted, the robbed and the in- 
jured ? They are entirely ignored ; they are not even gen- 
eral creditors or claimants of the result of the labor of the . 
criminal. They have been diligent in the arrest of the 
criminal, present at the trial, ready with evidence that 
secures conviction, and what then ? They hear the sentence 
and retire without any further thought under the law of 
protection ; and by the incarceration of the man that has 
committed the injury, deprived of even the means of 
obtaining any restitution. 

The proposition we present has excited considerable 
interest, and the following editorial from the Philadelphia 
Daily News gives us the opportunity to respond to his 
suggestion. He says: 

CAN CONVICTS PAY THEIR VICTIMS ? 

That some regulation of this kind would be in the line of justice 
nobody will deny. In fact, the proposition itself admits of no argument 
in opposition. Yet the method of carrying out such a plan might be 
difficult to establish, if the prisoners themselves were to stand the brunt 
of it. 

One of the greatest incentives for prisoners to work is the fact that 
by performing a little more than their allotted tasks they can accumulate 
some money with which to begin life anew after serving their sentences. 

It is extremely doubtful if this incentive would prove as strong if 
the prisoner knew he would be compelled to divide his earnings with the 
man whom he robbed. Prisoners are scarcely so repentant as to wish to 
divide their labor between the State and the individual whose evidence 
consigned them to the penitentiary. 

Perhaps the State might be persuaded to give up some of its share 
of the convict's earnings for the benefit of the sufferer by his misdeeds. 
And why not ? The man who prosecutes a thief who steals from him, 
though he may often do so from motives of revenge, does the State and 
Society a service. Why should not the people at large recompense him 
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by at least giving back to him a portion of that of which he has been 
robbed ? 

The author of this proposition might do the community a service 
by formulating in a comprehensive way his plan for the reimbursement of 
persons who suffer by the misdeeds of malefactors and presenting it to 
the State Legislature. It is a good idea and on investigation may be 
found worth trying at all events. 

ANSWER. 

We would not take from the prisoner any incentive 
for a new life, but add to it. It certainly is no incentive to 
pay the State or the institution, and yet that is part of his 
duty; but we know, from long experience and frequent 
admissions that prisoners would feel a relief and a degree 
of pleasure if they knew a portion of their earnings went 
to their victims. We would not lessen the percentage of 
gain for the prisoner, but would take off from the amount 
that goes to the state and institution. 

It, of course, needs legislative action, and legislative 
action is dependent upon public opinion and approved pub- 
lic demand. We ask, give the plan a trial. Let the task 
be allotted the prisoner as at present, the result or gain of 
this to be divided, one-half to the credit of the state, and 
one-half to the credit of the prisoner, to be by him, through 
the Warden, given to the victim of the crime committed by 
the prisoner. That is, the prisoner works to repay the 
amount stolen, or burned, or lost by doctors* bills for 
assaults, or loss of time to the person assaulted or wronged. 
In case of murder, for the support of the relatives of the 
murdered person, and especially if orphans have been 
made by the murder, for their education and help, the mur- 
derer to be required to do this during his life. If perad- 
venture, there be no one to receive this restitution money, 
no one who has suffered loss or who will receive it, then 
this amount is to go to the state fund for charitable pur- 
poses. 

The task completed, let the system of over-work and 
its results remain as at present, viz : a voluntary opportu- 
nity given the prisoner and the means afforded him, for 
making something for himself, either to send out to his 
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family or to save until his discharge and then have some- 
thing for the new life of liberty. 

This consists at present of giving the prisoner the op- 
portunity of making something by over-work, by not crowd- 
ing him with too heavy a task, and furnishing him the mate- 
rial for over-work. Hence he may continue to have half 
of the proceeds of this over-work, and the county from 
which he came to be credited with the other half. 

All this makes four instead of three divisions of the 
labor receipts and includes the restitution plan, with all its 
provisions for fairness and encouragement. 

To show* the interest that is felt in this subject, we 
insert a letter received from ex-Governor Hoyt. 

Philadelphia, January 21, 1889. 
Alfred H. Love, Esq. 

My Dear Sir: — As your society sees in ** restitution " an improve- 
ment on the administration of criminal law, I shall observe your pro- 
ceedings with great interest. I suppose I am unable quite to comprehend 
the arguments for it, but as there is a strong presumption that you are 
right, I am willing to learn. 

Very truly yours, HENRY M. HOYT. 

DURATION OF SENTENCE. 

Not time needed but reformation required. Abolish the time 
sentence and introduce the indeterminate plan. 
The question is generally asked upon conviction : What 
time will the criminal receive ? '' The reply is — the law 
gives such a term for such a crime, he may or may not 
receive the full extent of the law. We would say : Sentence 
him to the Penitentiary for penitence and for reformation ; 
and when, in the judgment of a committee on discharge, to 
be composed of five competent officials, who are in frequent 
intercourse with the prisoner, he is fitted to take a position 
as a good citizen and try again to meet its requirements, 
then let there be a discharge ; but when there is evidently 
no penitence and no reformation, but evidence of a return 
to criminal life, then say, No ! your time is not up and will 
never be up so long as you harbor such intentions of crim- 
inality ; we have you now in safe-keeping for the good of 
yourself and the community, and we do not wish to dupli- 
cate the efforts to arrest and convict you, and hence you 
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are to remain in prison. You can liberate yourself when- 
ever you shall show by your works and your life that you 
are worthy of discharge. 

Hence this great reform would work both ways : releas- 
ing the worthy and retaining the unworthy, and holding up 
to the encouragement of all, that liberty is a boon, fit only 
for the good. 

There is one provision which might be introduced with 
propriety in connection with a discharge for good behavior 
and promised reformation, viz : That if the discharged 
return to criminal life, they could be returned to prison 
without the formality of another trial, except that there be 
sufficient evidence in the judgment of the court to re-commit. 

We may strengthen our argument by the citation of a 
recent visit to the Eastern Penitentiary. Two men, in good 
health, of fine appearance, aged forty and forty-five were 
to be discharged in a week, having had a three years* sen- 
tence for robbery. They were in different cells but each 
told the same story. They had followed a life of crime 
together and were convicted of the same offence. They 
admitted they had stolen many thousands of dollars, that 
they frequented the faro tables and were adepts at gambling, 
that they were familiar with some of the most disreputable 
places and showed the photograph of a person who had 
sent them each ten dollars that they might go to New 
York upon their discharge and stating that she would have 
provided for them an excellent dinner of welcome. One 
of these men had made over forty dollars by over-work, 
and with the presents he had received had to his credit some 
sixty dollars. These men confessed they had lead a life of 
immorality, and had been in prison three times, but had 
escaped detection on many occasions and that they were 
generally successful in obtaining money, but as it was ob- 
tained without work and criminally, it was soon squandered. 
They admitted that much as they deplored such a life, 
much as they knew the advantages of correct and upright 
living, they could not see now they could refuse the invitation 
to go to New York, or how they could resist the opportu- 
nities for rejoining old comrades, who stood ready to take 
them to the gaming-table or into some robbery or scheme 
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that promised hundreds of dollars a single night. In their 
own words in reply to our strong appeals and our repre- 
sentations of what would result from such a course, they 
said: **We are willing to admit that all you so kindly say 
is true, and we certainly appreciate your attentions ; true, 
we may be re-arrested and re-imprisoned and perhaps end 
our days in prison ; we admit our course is wrong, and we 
are willing to say we will merely go to New York and ac- 
knowledge the money we received and stay there a few - 
days, and then go West and try and find some honest em- 
ployment, but we do not expect to, we know how we are 
drawn into a life of wickedness and that we shall soon be 
at our old criminal acts/* 

Here was the yawning pit of destruction open to two 
strong and intelligent, but bad men ; here was an admission 
that they would return to their former vicious life and 
repeat the very crime for which they had been imprisoned, 
and yet under the law they are discharged with the full 
knowledge that somewhere and somehow the community is 
to suffer. It is like letting out some beast of prey or giv- 
ing to the people some malignant disease. We knowing 
all this are powerless to prevent it. Our visits have been 
appreciated, our advice has been endorsed as good, and 
our plans and purposes commended, and yet through the 
weakness of the moral character of these men, their suscep- 
tibility to temptation and the vile dens that open before them, 
they go forth to ruin. We hold it is a blind disregard of all 
the laws of the prevention of crime and of the true economy 
of reformation. The plan we propose would correct the 
mistakes of the present system. 

To show the better side of the character of one of 
these men, as well as to show the relationship that often 
exists between a prisoner and his keeper in this Penitenti- 
ary and under this system, we may state, that we saw in 
his cell six well-bound volumes of Charles Dickens' works, 
with the presentation inscription as follows, to the overseer 
who had been his keeper : 

No. * * * E. P. 

Atr. H* ^ H* H* H* H* 

Please accept these six volumes of Dickens* works, with my compli- 
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raents. I am sorry to have met you under such unpleasant circumstances, 
but am glad our relations have been of such a pleasant character, and I 
will always think of you in the future as my friend. 

Believe me with much sincerity, your obedient servant. 

In another cell, the same visit, we found two men aged 
respectively thirty-five and forty, they were brothers and for 
good behavior and the confidence reposed in them, were 
made ** runners." That is they were employed in such work 
as required their doors to be open and they to be ready to 
serve meals and perform other work in the corridor. They 
had been employed on a railroad in the freight department 
and had defrauded and were sentenced to three years. It 
was their first conviction and all they took was restored. They 
were bright, intelligent and really handsome men. They 
said that after being in prison six months they were so 
thoroughly convinced of their error and so desirous of 
proving to the world their sincere intentions and determi- 
nation to live correctly in every way, that they felt the two 
years and a half that they remained in prison after their 
change of feeling, was just that much loss from their lives, 
and a useless expense to the state ; that they had most 
resolutely determined to lead correct lives ; that they had 
good homes and their families needed them, and were sure 
they would never go astray again. They were well satis- 
fied that their incarceration had done them good, and 
although they were changed men in six months, they had 
no complaint to make that they were held their full term. 

Here was exactly an opposite case. These two men 
could have been safely discharged within a year, while the 
other two who claimed their liberty under the law were not 
fit to be sent out upon the community. It is in cases of 
this kind that the reform we propose and advocate would 
bring results of unexpected advantage. 

THE HOME FOR DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 

It will ever be a gratifying reflection to the members 
of the Pennsylvania Prison Society that they opened and 
established a home for deserving discharged prisoners 
known as the Industrial Home. 

It will be remembered that at the Centennial Anniver- 
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sary of this Society, especial reference was made to this im- 
portant reform. There had been a general and a generous 
care of discharged prisoners by the Acting Committee 
and its committee known as that for the '* Aid and Em- 
ployment of Discharged Prisoners," and more recently by 
the General Secretary, who indeed still does an extensive 
work in this direction and of which his report gives some 
interesting details. True also there had been an effort to 
have a farm in the State of New Jersey to which willing and 
deserving ex-convicts could be sent and where they would 
have a home and be provided with work, but it was not on 
the well-established basis that seemed to be required. 

In the Journal of 1887, we find this strong and earnest 
desire expressed as follows: '*The long indulged hope 
and purpose of the Society of having temporary homes for 
the deserving discharged, and workshops and farms ready, 
where there is nothing else for the discharged, has been 
postponed year after year, and it is certainly a favor- 
able period in the history of the Society, its hundredth 
anniversary, to perfect this work and establish these 
necessary adjuncts to the objects and labors so success- 
fully accomplished.'' 

Again in the Journal of 1888 we find the following 
strong appeal: *'With all our advancement in the long life 
of one hundred and one years, we have not as yet estab- 
lished and perfected any plan for the care and the encour- 
agement of deserving discharged prisoners. * * * It is the 
business of the hour, the best work Ave can do, to be deter- 
mined that another year shall not pass without some prac- 
tical plan for the employment of deserving discharged 
prisoners, if only for a time, until they can find permanent 
situations." 

In the most encouraging manner in the Journal of 1889, 
we find the consummation of this long indulged hope and 
this long pressing need. We quote: *'We have not been 
able until this year, to point to any place to which we can 
direct the discharged to go for boarding or a home. * * * 
It is gratifying to report that your Acting Committee has 
started an 'Industrial Home,' a refuge for deserving dis- 
charged prisoners. It is located at 3018 Market Street, 
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and this is the reform of the present and the hope of the 
future/' 

Coming now to 1 890 it is certainly interesting to know 
the success attending this well-intentioned movement. Has 
it flourished ? Has it afforded a shelter and given employ- 
ment to those ex-convicts who really desired to reform? 
Has it been patronized by them ? The answer is in the 
affirmative throughout. The first reports showed eleven 
ex-convicts at work with remunerative returns and more 
orders than they could fill. The industry introduced was 
the making of brooms and whisks, with Michael Dunn as 
superintendent. The last report shows that ninety ex- 
convicts have been benefitted, and that the demand for 
enlarged premises became so great that the larger build- 
ing with ample grounds surrounding it, was secured near 
Forty-sixth Street and Woodland Avenue, West Philadel- 
phia, and that several benevolent friends of the cause, with 
ample means, had volunteered to take charge of the Home 
and extend its usefulness. They issued a circular which 
contained the following pertinent truths: ** Men who have 
received their discharge from prison, and have resolved to 
lead a better life, meet with a cold reception from the un- 
charitable, and frequently are compelled to additional crime 
to sustain life, and in recklessness ofttimes become a scourge 
to the community, as life becomes burdensome to them- 
selves. 

**The object of this institution is to provide a place for 
such, as they are relieved from prison life, to welcome them 
to this * Home ' and to employ them at such occupations 
as they are best fitted for,*' etc. 

Supplementing this, Michael Dunn, the Superintendent 
issued a card, with these telling words: **The Home of 
Industry ! What is it ? It is a place where all discharged 
prisoners can find comfortable quarters in which they will be 
lodged, fed and cared for, if they are rightly disposed. * * * 

**If they will remain at the ' Home ' doing well, we will 
help them to earn their living, and lay by something beside. 
Some of our inmates are now making from three to four 
dollars a week beside their board.'* 
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TRANSFER OF THE ** HOME." 

It was during the past summer that the change took 
place, a change that seemed to open a wider field and to 
enlist in the support of the Home, men of noble impulses 
and large means ; and when the Autumn season came 
round and our Committee on the Aid and Employment of 
Discharged Prisoners reported, and we received a commu- 
nication from these persons, who, while not members of our 
Acting Committee, were, nevertheless, some of them mem- 
bers of the Prison Society, and all of them deeply interested 
in this important phase of prison discipline, and this com- 
munication conveyed the information that they would see 
that the Industrial Home was sustained, we adopted the 
following resolution and sent it to them : 

WhereaSy we have received a courteous reply to our communication 
from the generous friends who have volunteered to provide for and ex- 
tend the usefulness of the Home of Industry for Discharged Prisoners, 
established by us about one year ago ; And Whereas^ these friends of the 
discharged prisoner, we have been informed, offer to assume all respon- 
sibility of said Home, to carry out the objects for which we established 
it, and to receive such discharged convicts as we may send them, and they 
invite our aid and co-operation; And Whereas^ our funds have been 
donated for the work as set forth in the Preamble, Constitution and By- 
Laws of our Society, and seem inadequate for the fullest development of 
our plans, for a place for the deserving discharged prisoner, who has no 
home and yet is desirous of obtaining employment and of reforming his 
life; therefore 

Resolved^ That we accept the proposition of the persons as named, 
and surrender to them the charge, responsibility and management of the 
said Home of Industry now located at Forty-sixth street and Woodland 
avenue, and we relinquish all charge, care and management thereof, 
tendering at the same time our high appreciation of the offer of the said 
persons, and willing to give them any counsel and encouragement, indi- 
vidually or collectively in our power, and desiring for them and the 
institution the largest amount of success, beneficence and prosperity.** 

Here then is the founding of the very adjunct to our 
prison work that we have long desired ; and with our hands 
full of visitation in prisons, the general consideration of 
prison discipline, and the care of those we have visited upon 
their discharge to see to their clothing, their reaching dis- 
tant homes and friends and the many ofifices that devolve 
upon the friends of the prisoner, it is most gratifying to 
find a new, strong and noble body of men coming forward 
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and saying in effect — this is an excellent enterprise, our 
hearts are enlisted in it, we will take charge of it, and 
recognizing your aid as valuable we will carxy forward the 
work with all the time, energy, means and wisdom we can 
render. 

There is a gain in every great movement when we can 
secure the help of new, fresh, vigorous and competent men. 
Here is an eminent illustration of the fact apd we can trust 
it will be as signally successful. 

We quote from their first annual report : 

Ninety- six men have been received. 

Thirty-three of this number have found employment. 

Eleven have been restored to their late homes. 

Eighteen discharged for cause. 

Twelve left on their own account. 

Eighteen at work in the Home to-day. 

Four sent to hospital for treatment. 

Thirty-three of the above number aggregate 310 years' imprison- 
ment, almost an average of ten years each. 

Quite a number (not enumerated) have been kindly received and 
refreshed on their way to other localities. Many have found relief and 
occupation elsewhere, and some twenty are now happily employed at the 
Home; and most of these have saved from their earnings, and have 
deposited the savings weekly to their credit in the '* Saving Fund," 
creating a little capital at interest, wherewith, bye-and-bye, to make them 
less dependent. 

Undenominational moral and religious instruction has accompanied 
the other benevolent features of the Home from its beginning. It has no 
salaried officer like that of other societies. Its expenses are borne by 
contributing large. or small donations, and the donors thereof enrolled as 
members of the Society. The inmates themselves, by labor in the 
manufacture and sale of their wares, contribute towards its running 
expenses, hence are interested partners in the enterprise. 

THE COMMITTEE ON AID AND EMPLOYMENT OF DISCHARGED 
PRISONERS REPORT. 

During the year we have given attention to the objects 
of our care, and have aided in ,such cases as have come 
under our notice, as far as the circumstances seemed to 
require, or as our abilities would permit. Among the cases 
relieved we note : one obtained employment on a city 
passenger railroad ; furnished clothing ; ticket to NewYork 
to fill a position that offered ; assisted in obtaining the dis- 
charge of a prisoner, unjustly confined ; aided financially 
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in several cases of need, which we considered meritorious ; 
helped a man to reach his home and friends — he has given 
satisfactory evidence of reform. 

Admission has been granted during the year to the 
'* Home of Industry/' to fifty persons ; released from various 
penal and correctional institutions in our Commonwealth. 
Of this number twenty were from Eastern Penitentiary, and 
fourteen from Moyamensing Prison. While a few of these 
were expelled afterwards from the '' Home,*' others obtained 
good situations, and as far as we know are filling them 
creditably. One man, a bricklayer by occupation, took a 
place at four dollars per day. Some, whose admission to 
the **Home" has been during the later months of the 
current year are still there, performing apparently satis- 
factory service. 

The committee would recommend the appointment at 
the opening of the coming year, of a Board to still have the 
continued well-being of these persons, thus released from 
prison, under care and judicious oversight. 

Before closing our report we feel like remarking that 
our work appears, as it were, an adjunct to the important 
service which is rendered by the Prison Agents, Joseph J. 
Camp and W. W. Walter, at the County Prison, in secur- 
ing the just release of persons who may be wrongfully 
deprived of liberty, who might be also almost friendless 
were it not for their interpositions. And we recognize also 
the service of our General Secretary, John J. Lytle, at the 
Eastern Penitentiary, in looking after, and administering to. 
in various ways those who are about finishing, or have just 
finished sentence serving in that ins.titution. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 

Jabez Wood. 
Geo. W. Hall. 

Philadelphia, 12th Mo., i8th, i88g. 

The following communications complete the history of 
the transfer of the Home of Industry : 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE CHARGE OF THE HOME OF INDUSTRY. 

Philadelphia, January 13th, 1890. 
John J. Lytle, Secretary Pennsylvania Prison Society, 

My Dear Sir — Your communication addressed to me Twelfth 
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month, 2oth, 1 889 \ also, copy of Preamble and Resolutions of the Acting 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, Twelfth month, 19th, 
1889, duly received and has been submitted to the following gentlemen, 
viz. : John Hay, Jabez Wood, Gideon Stoddart and Sam'l H. Gilbert. 
They desire me again to express the sentiment of my communication to you 
under date of December i8th, 1889, ^^ w^^* "That they very cordially 
invite you ^as individuals \o bestow your charities with them, as best you 
can towards ameliorating the condition of prisoners and ex-convicts, and 
especially in the furtherance of the Home of Industry.** Michael Dunn, 
Superintendent. 

By the Resolution of the Society's Acting Committee (Twelfth 
month, 1 9th, 1889) you very cordially pass over the "management, charge 
and responsibility of the said Home of Industry, and relinquish all charge 
and management thereof** to the persons herein named, tendering at the 
same time your high appreciation of the benevolent work on the part of 
the gentlemen referred to, allow me to say: 

The said persons accept cheerfully this child of promise, trusting 
that its few friends may be augmented by the many, all anxious for its 
future usefulness in the restoration of the fallen ones. 

With the compliments of the season, I remain 
Yours fraternally, 

J. A. Stoddart, 

Secretary, 

PARDON BOARDS. 

It was wise legislation that gave to this State a Board 
of Pardons. There have been already many proofs of its 
propriety and efificiency. 

Composed, as it is at present, it is very valuable ; and 
because it is accessiblje to every interested person who will 
comply with the law and bring to it substantial reasons 
why its influence should be invoked, it becomes doubly 
valuable. 

The very name of a Pardon Board is suggestive of a 
higher civilization and of a desire to mete out mercy with 
justice and to leave no wrong resting upon anyone on the 
one hand, and to minister the God-like spirit of forgiveness 
or at least of pardon for mistakes in life that have been 
committed under different circumstances. 

The very fact of there being countless reasons why crime 
is committed, proves the importance of having a Board 
whose duty it shall be to hear appeals and arguments in 
behalf of a mitigation of punishment or of an entire pardon 
so far as legal pardon can go. 

The Board of Pardons of this State has given frequent 
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evidence of its high conscientious standing. We have had 
some experience in presenting cases and in appearing as 
witnesses, and we can testify to the clear impartial position 
maintained. 

COUNTY JAILS. 

In reformatory work there is nothing so helpful to 
those who are inspired with the great truths of provolution 
— a higher grade than revolution or even of evolution — 
than to find hands and hearts and minds who will take up 
a suggestion and give time and influence to perfect it. 

The Acting Committee of the Prison Society cannot do 
all they desire ; they can at least point out what should be 
done, and in the County Jail work, it is gratifying to find 
some of its members have given it special attention. 

The same pleasure has recently been vouchsafed us, 
by finding generous and willing hands to take charge of our 
Industrial Home idea and carrying it forward into greater 
usefulness. We might illustrate this, the Police Matron 
work, and by several other reformatory measures that have 
been taken up and aided by the sympathetic and substan- 
tial aid of friends. 

It is through the practical work of our efficient mem- 
ber, Mrs. Francis P. Nicholson and our General Secretary, 
Mr. Cadwallader Biddle, Secretary of the Board of Public 
Charities; and Mr. Mahlon H.. Dickinson, its President, 
that we can report the following of every county jail of the 
State of Pennsylvania : 

Adams — Mrs. H. A. Harper, the faithful visitor of twenty-three 
years, says; **We have a large library, with new books and papers each 
Sabbath. At one time we had in prison as hard a set of tramps as could be 
imagined.** 

Allegheny — Mrs. E. D. C. Mair, says: **It is her chief pleasure 
to visit the jails. * * 

Armstrong — Mrs. C. Shadle: "Jail empty — not a prisoner 
behind the bars." 

Bedford — Mrs. Cessna [writes : * 'Visits made. Literature dis- 
tributed.** 

Berks — Mrs. E. J. Knox : ** Services held ; we have 90 prisoners.** 

Beaver — Mr. Joseph Hall : ** Religious meeting held. Literature 
distributed.** 

Blair — Mrs. E. Piper: ''Visits; tracts and paper distributed.** 

Bradford — Mrs. J. Chubbuck: "No library, papers . given out 
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and individual work done ; most are here from drink, but the pledge 
taken by all. The Sheriff thinks prisoners are to be punished, not 
entertained.'* 

Bucks— Ellen D. Smith : '* Visits made. ' ' 

Butler — Mrs. Alfred Wicks : " Services held in connection with 
Y. M. C. A.*' 

Cambria — Mrs. Rev. Hill and Mrs. G. W. Mills sent encouraging 
and interesting reports of visits made, but no word since the Johnstown 
flood. 

Cameron — Mrs. M. A. Gager: '*W. C. T. U. reading room; 
individual services.** 

Carbon — Sheriff reports visits made by W. C. T. U. ladies. 

Centre — Clara Valentine : ** Services held ; literature and books 
loaned; nearly all in for drink. Hungarian and Italian literature dis- 
tributed. Some discharged prisoners financially helped. There is no 
work ; nothing to employ prisoners time.** 

Chester — Mrs. L. E. Shields: "Twenty-nine visits; average 
attendance of five; over looo pages of literature distributed. Thirty- 
five men and two women at present; drink the cause of imprisonment.** 

Clarion— Mrs. Theo. S. Wilson : " Services held by W. C. T. U.*' 

Clearfield — Mrs. M. Goodfellow (new) : *'Our new Sheriff has 
given us every opportunity to work for fallen humanity.** 

Clinton — Mrs. M. E. "Lucas: *' Made nineteen visits. Whiskey 
brought the prisoners all here. Sixteen prisoners at present.** 

Columbia — E. H. Edgar (new): '* Prison new and in good 
order. Four to six prisoners. Since August, Maud C. Miller has made 
seven visits. We have substantial buildings and kept in order.** 

Cumberland — S. J. Shapley: '*Jail visited every two weeks. 
Literature distributed.** 

Crawford — Mrs. C. P. Young: ** Visits made. Eight prisoners. 
Women in a separate building. * * 

Dauphin— Miss Anne Spooner : " Have made many visits. Most 
in prison from drink.** 

• Delaware — Miss Anna Rhoads : '* Visits made each month. We 
need a home for discharged prisoners. They have work and some have 
earned money by over-work.** 

Elk — A. N. Bevin, Supt. : ** Twelve visits made. Corresponded 
with prisoners. Over loo pages of letters.** 

Erie — Mrs. CaroHne A. Jones: '*Six hundred and ninty-four 
prisoners during the year. One hundred and four were boys, from nine 
to twenty years of age. Thirty-seven women. The whole place is a 
pattern of neatness. Improvements have been made in having a separate 
place for women.** 

Fayette — Mrs. Emma Finley (New Salem): "Visits made, and 
plans for a new jail are now being considered. * * 

Forest — Mrs. Cobb : ' * No prisoners. * * 

Franklin — Emma L. Smith: ''Prison work has taken a strong 
hold upon my heart. Services held \ the inmates heartily unite with us." 

Fulton — Mrs. J. Brookman: " No prisoners.** 
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Greene. — Mrs. Anna Hayes: ** Frequent visits by members of 
the W. C. T. U. No library, but prisoners well supplied with reading 
matter.'* 

Huntingdon — Mrs. S. ]. Dickson: "Visits made and literature 
distributed.** 

Indiana — M. A. Sutton : " New jail completed. Jail now empty. . 
The following note was left for us upon the table during one of our visits ; 

* We desire to express our high appreciation of the disinterested 
kindness shown in your weekly visits to us here. Please accept our 
sincere thanks, and believe that we utter our heartfelt sentiments in wish- 
ing God-speed to your efforts in the interests of humanity. May your 
own homes and lives be cheered by the blessings you strive to secure to 
others, and may an approving conscience and the smile of an approving 
God, strengthen and encourage you in your noble work. 
* Very respectfully, 

The Prisoners of Indiana Jail.* ** 

Jefferson — ^Mrs. M. A. Hall: **Our visits have been more fre- 
quent.** 

Juniata — Sarah J. Irwin : ** We would not need a jail in Juniata 
if it were not for whiskey. One of our members who helped organize, is 
now a teacher in Graham Seminary, Tokio, Japan.** 

Lackawanna — Mrs. J. A. Post: ''Fine stone jail; sixty-five 
prisoners ; twelve women occupy upper tier.'* 

Lancaster — Mrs. Yeagley: "Jail neat and clean; one hundred 
and nine prisoners; work at weaving, making shoes, and laundry.** 

Lawrence — Irene Maitland: ** Meeting held every two weeks; 
twenty prisoners, eight for drunkenness. Oh ! for Prohibition.** 

Lebanon — Miss Sarah Young : * * Meetings every Sunday afternoon ; 
literature distributed.** 

Lehigh — Mrs. C. R. James: ** About fifty inmates; several little 
girls; about three-quarters of the cases are victims of strong drink.** 

Luzerne — Mrs. H. W. Palmer: ** We are keeping up our work. 
Prison work is the most interesting we ever took up.** 

Lycoming — Mrs. D. S. Finley : ** We visit each week. Many 
confess that intemperance has brought them to prison ; thirty have signed 
the pledge.*' 

McKean — Mrs. Esther Keefe : ''Visits made; literature distribu- 
ted; a library.** 

Mercer — Miss Sarah Pew: "Meetings held; one hundred and 
nine committed; distributed 1500 pages literature.** 

Mifflin — A. M. Sigler: "Visits made each month; number of 
prisoners, eleven ; nine were under the influence of liquor when commit- 
ted. Could the saloons be closed, there would be no need of jails.** 

Monroe — Mrs, Rev. R. Smith: "Jail visited by committee of 
W. C. T. U.** 

Montgomery — Miss Annie M. Titlow: "Made eighteen visits 
personally ; distributed three hundred and sixty-six religious and tempe- 
rance papers and magazines. ' * 

Montour — Mrs. Anna Russell : "No prisoners.** 
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NoRTHAMPTON^-Mrs. G o. W. Stout : ** Our work is progressing 
finely ; the library is a great satisfaction to the prisoners, and an efficient 
help in the discipline of the prison. Letters of gratitude from prisoners 
are continually coming to us; some are earning honest livings." 

Northumberland — Martha A. Fisher : '* Jail neat and clean ; we 
have sixty-eight prisoners, three women ; some have work at carpet and 
socks ; thirty visits made ; looo pages of literature distributed.'* 

Philadelphia — Mrs. F. P. Nicholson: '* Visits made to each 
female prisoner in the Eastern Penitentiary ; this is considered the best 
regulated prison in the United States; *they do not have solitary con- 
finement, ' yet are separated; and even in going from their cells, and to 
and from baths they wear cloth masks, thus concealing their faces from 
the other prisoners ; plenty of work in the female department. 

"Visits made to House of Correction; meetings held with one 
hundred women in their sewing room ; also visit the Hospital wards, shoe 
and baking departments of males, and have left thousands of pages of 
religious reading. 

* * Moyamensing Prison visited each week, going into each cell. 
Have added one hundred books to the library this year; distributed 
20,000 pages of English, German and French literature.*' 

Pike — Mrs. Heller (President) : '* Visits made ; not many prison- 
ers ; two cells on ground floor for women ; no work, * * 

Potter — M. B. Allen: "Meetings held; literature distributed; 
four prisoners.** 

Schuylkill — Mrs. Daniel McGinnes: "Visits made; fine jail ; 
everything in good order ; the women are under the care of a matron ; a 
small library.** 

Snyder — Mrs. Fred. Bowers : "New jail finished ; a few prisoners; 
visits made.** 

Somerset — S. M. Patton : '* Number committed since September, 
1888, fifty-nine. We hope to have anew jail next year; we wish too, 
they had employment, it would do away with card playing^ which is 
allowed here.** 

Sullivan — Ethel Mason : * * But one prisoner to date ; little work 
for committee.** 

Susquehanna — Emily C. Blackman : "Visits made during her 
absence by Rev. Mr. Warner and Mrs. Perkins, each Sabbath ; thirteen 
signed the pledge. Drink: the great stimulant to the crimes which 
brought them to prison.** 

Tioga— Mrs. Z. B. Hill and G. W. Merrick: "Visits made; 
literature distributed ; we have but five prisoners, two women ; re[)airs 
are being made.** 

Union — Mrs. J. R. Loomis : "Visits made by committee; cells 
are in the basement; we have had seven prisoners ; no work furnished.** 

Venango — Mrs. Rachel Crawford: "Religious services held; 
prisoners last year, eleven.** 

WARREN^Mrs. A. B. Miller: "Visits made; prison clean; only 
six prisoners last year. * * 

Washington — Mrs. Eva Semple : " Fourteen prisoners last year.*' 
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Wayne — Mrs. J. E. Richmond: ** Religious services held Sunday 
afternoons ; eight prisoners last year. ' ' 

Westmoreland — Mrs.W. H. Klingensmith : ** Eighteen prisoners 
last year; committee deeply interested in the work.** 

Wyoming — Mrs. Josephine Reynolds : **No prisoners to date.** 

York — Mrs. Ettie S. Eisenhart: '* Forty-two visits, each cell sepa- 
rately; prisoners allowed to enter our chapel during services. Our 
library now contains three hundred and eighty-five volumes; distributed 
3678 papers, 1208 tracts; forty-one signed the Temperance Pledge.** 

GENERAL SECRETARY. 

We have John J. Lytle as General Secretary, and from 
his long experience, his close attention, and his sincere de- 
sire to alleviate suffering and aid everyone, his report 
will be interesting. It is the fourth he has presented : 

• Our Heavenly Father has permitted me to be a hum- 
ble instrument in His hands in caring for those who have 
wandered far away from the right. Discouragements are 
to be met with ; many betray the trust and confidence re- 
posed in them, and drift back into their old habits and their 
old ways ; the temptations are too strong for them. 

It is probable that, while many of those of the criminal 
class have no other thought than that of returning to their 
old manner of life, and do not want honest work, yet a large 
proportion of those who leave the prison have, in the quiet 
of their cells, made resolutions to change their course of 
life, perhaps from no higher motive than that they are tired 
of prison confinement. Their resolutions are weak ; the 
inclination for just one glass of liquor is too strong ; they 
rush into the nearest saloon — that one glass is their ruin. 
Then they drift back among their old companions, and glass 
after glass follows, regardless of what the consequences will 
be. Many indeed forget or wilfully break the resolutions, 
just as soon as they step outside of the gate. But as was 
said by a judge, of this city, at the last annual meeting : 
**If, during the years of its existence, the Prison Society 
had done nothing more, through its Visiting Committee, 
than being the means of the saving of one soul, it is worth 
all the time, labor and money spent.'' 

I would encourage our committees, of both the Eastern 
Penitentiary and the Philadelphia County Prison, to labor 
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earnestly, persistently and prayerfully for the reformation 
of the convict. As the visitor goes, week by week, he will 
find much to comfort and to cheer. How these visits to the 
prisoner bring gladness to the heart ! How eagerly and 
anxiously they look forward to the next visit, and how dis- 
appointed they are if it is not paid. 

The General Secretary stands ready at all times to 
lend a helping hand to those who call upon him at his resi- 
dence, and many are those who thus do so, even long after 
their release. 

The causes which most frequently lead to crime are the 
use of intoxicating drinks ; social impurity ; frequenting 
theatres ; a neglect of church duties ; and the neglect of the 
proper observance of the Sabbath day. The men have 
often told me that they have not been inside of a church 
for ten, fifteen, and in one instance for thirty-five years. 

A few extracts from letters received from prisoners 
may be interesting and encouraging to the visitors. 

writes thus : . 

Mr. Lytle : I have turned over a new leaf, and am trying to do 
right. You will no doubt remember that I promised you, and so far I 
have succeeded with the help of God. I am not using any liquor, and 
am trying to make a man of myself. The good Lord will reward you for 
all you have done for me. 

Another says : 

I arrived home on the evening of , and found my family 

all well and happy to meet me, and I was very glad to be with them again. 
I am doing all I can to serve my Lord and Master. I feel that He has 
been and is at present very precious to my soul. May He ever help me 
to continue in this great work is my most earnest wish and desire. I close 
with the kindest regards and best wishes. 

Another says : 

I thought of you when I saw your card, and so thought I would 
write to say that I expect to do. what is right— keep in the right road to- 
wards heaven. I went to church last night, and it did me good. I do 
not forget to pray for you and all the rest. 

Another says : 

I am back in my old home, and I make out well and will stay good. 
I go to church every Sunday and will keep on that way; I think that is 
the best way for me to do. I find I have much more, when I go and do 
what the bible says. I thank you for what you have done for me and 
what you have told me. 
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The following is from a man who experienced a change 
of heart in prison. Just before leaving he received a letter 
from his wife, who professed to be a Christian, saying she 
would not live with him any more ; thereupon I wrote her 
a letter, which I sent by him. He says : 

It is with pleasure that I write to inform you that the letter you gave 
me has helped me to gain the victory with my wife.- She is as happy to 
be with me as I am to be with her ; and when she read your letter, she 
shed tears, and when she came to those words, *'That it was the wicked 
one who had gained the mastery over her,** she said that was so, and asked 
me to forgive her for writing so unkindly. I am afraid, if you had not 
written that letter, I would have had a hard time of it. I have more 
friends now than I ever had before I was in prison. I must say that I 
feel more happy in the Lord Jesus than I ever did in all my life. I love 
to go to church and to prayer meetings, and love to be with my family 
more than I ever did before. I only wish that every one in the prison" 
would have the love of God in his soul as I have it. O, friend, Mr. Lytle ! 
if I could only tell you how happy I am; but I cannot express myself in 
words. My desire is for your prayers that God will keep me steadfast in 
my resolutions. 

All of these persons were furnished with suits of clothes, 
and railroad tickets to take them to their distant homes. 
Such letters are very encouraging. These are only some 
those I have received. 

The following was written to one of the Acting 
Committee : 

Philadelphia County Prison. 

Dear Sir: I am in excellent health, and trust that you are in the 
same condition, because you ought to have good health ; it is better than 
all the riches that can be bestowed upon you by this world. I thank you 
for your kindness in visiting me. I have appreciated this to the utmost 
extent, and I am very thankful to you for the interest that you have taken 
in me, and I cannot express my mind to you just now of the obligations 
that I am under to you for the attention that you have paid to me during 
my confinement in this institution. I am sure that if you were my own 
father I could not think more of you. I do not intend to flatter you, 
sir, but I really mean all that I have said, and am trying to show the re- 
gard which I have for you, and I sincerely hope that you will not be 
offended because of my remarks. 

No. . 

WORK IN THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 

The work does not diminish ; but, on the contrary, it 
is on the increase. I have devoted earnest, patient labor 
to caring for the discharged prisoner. Before his release, 
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I visit him several times, ascertain what his prospects are, 
where his friends are, and whether it is his intention to go 
to them ; in most cases, advising him not to remain in the 
city, where he will be more exposed to temptation. When 
necessary, I provide him with a good suit of clothes, and 
either procure him a ticket at reduced rates or give him one 
to reach his distant home. 

I visit all the men in the institution at least once a month ; 
by this means offsetting any neglect of those visitors who 
have blocks assigned to them, but who may neglect their 
duties. I have made four hundred and sixteen visits to the 
Penitentiary, and have made ten thousand, five hundred 
visits to prisoners, either in the cells or at the cell doors. 
These visits are very acceptable to the prisoner. 

On Christmas day, I commenced distributing, as last 
year, the printed letter called **A Christmas Letter to You,*' 
each envelope containing a card suited to the season. I took 
each prisoner by the hand and offered such counsel and 
advice as seemed appropriate. At New Year s, I gave each 
a calendar with mottoes for each month in the year. 

s HOW THE STATE APPROPRIATION HAS BEEN USED, AND THE 
ADVANTAGES RESULTING THEREFROM. 

Through the appropriation made by the Legislature 
for the relief of prisoners discharged from the Eastern 
Penitentiary, I have been ehabled to do much more for the 
prisoners than ever before, and am confident that many 
have been saved from returning to prison, by furnishing 
them with tools, and with clothes to make a respectable 
appearance when applying for work ; it has been particularly 
for their welfare to send them out of the city to their friends 
or relatives, by obtaining them railroad tickets, without 
which they would have remained in the city. 

It has proved a saving to the state, to the county, to 
the tax-payer, and a saving to the community. From sixth 
month (June) ist, 1889, to first month (January) 31st, 1890, 
I have furnished suits or parts of suits to one hundred and 
seventy-six prisoners, and other articles of clothing amount- 
ing to five hundred pieces. Forty-eight railroad tickets 
have been given to prisoners to take them to their homes, 
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and tools amounting to $99.60. The total expenditures 
from the St^te appropriation during the period named, has 
been $1141.80. 

Some instances may be given: Some who apply to 
me are quite unworthy of assistance; while others, by 
providing them with tools, have good paying situations. 
I generally make it a point for them to obtain the situation 
before purchasing the tools. One man, a good carpenter, 
who was determined to get work, visited at least sixty estab^ 
lishments without success. Nothing daunted, he at last had 
the promise of a situation. As soon as he was ready to 
begin work — but he had not a single tool — I purchased an 
outfit for him, and he writes me that he has steady work. 
Another got a situation as a mill-wright, has a good board- 
ing place, and is making $2.75 per day. A third and a 
fourth had situations offered them as coopers at the same 
places they had before they were sent to prison. In all of 
these cases I purchased tools; without this assistance we 
do not know what would have become of them. 

I am often accosted on the street and visited by men 
to whom I had given help, who are now leading honest lives, 
who thank me for the assistance rendered them. 

A case mentioned in last report as that of a man who 
had lost all track of his mother, whom he had not seen for 
six years. He knew no one. I started him in business, 
selling scissors. By this means, two days afterward, he 
accidentally found his mother, in a room in a cellar, in the 
lower part of the city. As he passed by, she was looking 
out and recognized him. I then furnished him with shoe- 
makers' tools and leather. Lately I met him cleaning mar- 
ble fronts, and making $5.00 per day. He had taken a 
house in the upper part of the city. His mother and sister 
live with him, and he is doing well. On stormy days, 
evenings or when he has no work, he mends shoes. Thus 
tools aided his being restored. 

A colored man, whom I had assisted, I met lately at a 
polling place, distributing election tickets. He called me 
aside to say that he was doing well — married since his re- 
lease, and living a few doors from where we met — ^^and has 
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a situation at forty dollars per month. An interesting 
circumstance connected with it was his pointing to a police 
officer standing near, and saying, '*That is the officer who 
arrested me ; as soon as I got out of the Penitentiary, he 
helped mc I am not afraid of him now!'' and added: 
'* There is the sergeant; he knows me also. I am doing 
right ; I attend church, and am trying to lead a Christian 
life ; I spend all my evenings at home.*' 

Another, who had gotten into trouble through drink, 
and was resolved, with divine help, to abstain from its use 
in the future, called on me for a little help to pay his board, 
until he could get his wages. He was very grateful for aid, 
and said that the money which I let him have, when he had 
but fifteen cents, had been a great blessing, and had saved 
him from ruin. He was making ten dollars per week, with 
a prospect of doing better. He regularly attends church, 
and says he is a different man. These are a few of the 
many good results of the aid we afford. 

VISITING COMMITTEE AT THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 

From reports received from the Block Committees 
appointed to visit the institution, we have reports from the 
members that five hundred and one visits were made during 
the year and that ten thousand three hundred and sixty visits 
were made to prisoners either in the cells or at the cell doors. 
It is always a matter of regret if any member neglects his 
duty. As the men say to me ** What has become of our 
visitor? '' or ** Why don't we have a' Sunday visitor, the other 
side of the corridor has, don't we need it as much as they, 
or are we so bad they won't visit us ? " It is frequently the 
case that a member accepts an appointment, attends to it 
faithfully for awhile, until his visits gradually become less 
and less, and then months go by without the prisoner ever 
seeing^his visitor. Some visit two or three in a block and 
neglect the others — this should not be as it gives dissatis- 
faction. All should be visited, even if it is but a call at the 
door, with a shake of the hand and a pleasant word. 

It is recommended that visitors confine themselves as 
much as possible to the particular division assigned them. 
While there is no desire to abridge the right of a member 
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to visit anywhere, and when one who had been under his 
charge is changed to another block, it is well that he should 
be followed up, yet there must be some order, some rule 
whereby a systematic visitation of each corridor shall be 
secured. This cannot be done when visitors go from place 
to place, neglecting their own particular division. Eyery 
visitor will find enough missionary work, and, more than he 
can accomplish in the block allotted to his care. 

FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

Our lady visitors, of whom we have several on the com- 
mittee, have faithfully attended to the women prisoners in 
the Penitentiary. They have labored with them to induce 
them to return to the paths of honesty, truthfulness and 
virtue, and we cannot doubt but that their efforts will in 
many cases be productive of good results. Whenever any 
of the women needed assistance on leaving the prison the 
Matron has called my attention to such cases, and I have 
furnished her with such clothing for them, as she in her 
judgment thought they required. 

THE OFFICERS. 

The Warden, Michael J. Cassidy, fully appreciates the 
importance of the work done by the Committee through the 
General Secretary, and renders our visitors much valuable 
aid. I go to him for advice and counsel in regard to the 
character of those about to be discharged, and as to whether 
they are deserving or not. He cheerfully gives me his 
views, and calls on me to attend to such outside matters 
for the men which he considers proper to be done. 

I desire to express my thanks to him and to the over- 
seers for the kindness and consideration with which I and 
others have been treated and for the confidence which they 
repose in me and our Acting Committee. 

The resident physician, Dr. Wm. Duffield Robinson, 
gives faithful attention to his duties, and also aids me 
materially in my work, calling my especial notice to cases 
which he thinks need more than ordinary attention, either 
by sending them to their friends or placing them in a 
hospital for temporary treatment. 

The moral instructor. Rev. J. Y. Ashton, is performing 
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a remarkable work. His management of the religious 
services is without sectarianism or prejudice, and the 
results are worthy of an extended notice. He is greatly 
esteemed and his whole soul is in the work. 

PHILADELPHIA COUNTY PRISON. 

The Visiting Committee report two hundred and fifty- 
three visits to their prison. No full record is kept of the 
large number of prisoners visited. Meetings have been 
held by the lady members of the committee, which have been 
very profitable. 

The women's department is remarkably well managed. 
The inspectors have shown commendable wisdom in pla- 
cing this part of the prison entirely under the management 
of women. They have our special gratitude. 

Mrs. Nicholson says she finds abundant fruit in this 
life from her efforts of love and kindness with the prison- 
ers. A young woman whom she befriended two years ago 
when she left the prison, was married in the Spring, and 
she was at the wedding ; the husband knowing all of the 
past. She has lived a good Christian life since her con- 
version in the prison. She says we feel the influence of 
the Divine presence in the little cells, and whilst striving to 
help them we have always been blessed ourselves. 

REPORT OF OUR AGENT AT MOYAMENSING PRISON, 
WILMER W. WALTER. 

W. W. Walter has been assiduous and faithful in the 
discharge of his duty as agent at the County Prison. His 
services are highly appreciated by the members of the 
Acting Committee, and we can fully and truthfully say of 
him, '* Well done good and faithful servant.'' He has been 
the means of obtaining the discharge of many who were 
not deserving incarceration. Sometimes innocent, at other 
times for trifling causes ; such persons instead of being 
benefitted, would in most cases become demoralized, and 
in all probability ruined for life by being imprisoned. Many 
times the families were deprived of support by the imprison- 
ment of the head of the household, and when proper, he 
restored them. He has also been the means of reconciling 
families ; husband and wife to each other ; father and son. 
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Many cases, enough to fill a volume, are presented to the 
Acting Committee, but space will not allow for more than 
the mention of a few. 

One was that of a lad of thirteen, arrested for entering 
a yard and stealing three apples from the owner of the 
tree. This lad with the assistance of an older sister sup- 
ported his mother and smaller sister. He found that the 
older sister was at that time in the Presbyterian Hospital 
sick, and the lad was the only support. His discharge was 
obtained and he was sent home to his mother. 

A young man, an orphan, who came here from Cincin- 
nati, being informed that there was good paying employ- 
ment in Philadelphia. Before he had been long on the 
road his money gave out, and after considerable effort 
managed to get here ; crawled into an empty car to sleep, 
and had not been there long before he was arrested and 
sent to prison. His discharge was secured and he was 
sent out into the country to work. 

A genteel and well-dressed young man, in prison, told 
his case, in which the circumstances were as follows : he 
had not been residing in the city long before he formed the 
acquaintance of some young men, who were in the habit of 
frequenting the theatres and club rooms ; on their invita- 
tion they accompanied him to a club room, promising him 
that they would have a good time. By the latter part of 
the evening they became drunk. After the others had 
parted with him for the evening he was arrested for drunk- 
enness, breach of the peace and disorderly conduct, and 
sent to prison. He said it was the first time he was ever 
intoxicated, and was worried for fear his mother would hear 
of it. On his assurance that he would abstain from drink- 
ing in the future his release was obtained, and he sent home 
to his mother. 

To illustrate the baneful effect of the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, the following case is given : 

A young man, married and having two children, got 
drunk and entered into an altercation with a shoemaker, 
threatening to injure him with a hatchet, for which he was 
arrested and sent to prison. After being there two weeks 
he became very penitent and anxious to get out on account 
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of his family, and the fear of being thrown out of work on 
account of his long absence. He acknowledged the folly 
of drinking and promised to abstain from it in future. The 
prosecutor was induced to withdraw the charge, and he' was 
released a wiser, and it is hoped a better man. 

POLICE MATRONS. 

The Committee have been this year as in the past very 
faithful in attending to their duty in visiting all the stations 
where matrons are employed, now seven in number. 

Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. linger, and indeed the whole 
committee, have accomplished a wonderful work. A law 
has been passed by the last Legislature providing for the 
appointment of Police Matrons in all stations in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg, where women are sent, and our committee 
will see that it is carried into effect. Every day proves 
the wisdom of having Police Matrons. 

HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 

Miss Mary S. Whelen and Mrs. F. P. Nicholson report 
nine visits to this institution. The former states that she 
wrote forty-seven letters and postal cards for the women 
to their friends. Everything clean and in excellent order. 
The cells small but comfortable ; the matrons all extremely 
pleasant and efficient. During the last ten years' of the 
sixty thousand inmates who were sent there, thirty-ninfe 
thousand never came back, and eleven thousand only came 
back once. Meetings have been held with the women and 
in the male and female hospital. Drink is the cause of most 
of the parties getting there. 

CHESTER COUNTY PRISON. 

S. Emlen Sharpless, a member of the Acting Com- 
mittee, is still faithful in his visits to this prison ; he attends 
regularly several times a month, and is doing much good. 
He reports about thirty-three visits and about eight hundred 
visits to the prisoners inside of their cells. 

DELAWARE COUNTY PRISON. 

A visit was paid by one of the members to prison ; one 
of the prisoners said it was a treat to have some one to 
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speak to. Visiting inside of the cells has not been allowed 
in that prison. 

BELLEFONTE. 

Prison and prisoners in a healthy condition ; twenty- 
one cells, eight male prisoners. 

NEW CASTLE. 

Reported to be in a cleanly condition. The Sheriff 
states that it was thoroughly washed twice a week. Servi- 
ces held weekly by the Ladies* Christian Society. Permis- 
sion granted to the Young Men's Christian Association to 
conduct services the next Sabbath. Number of cells, six- 
teen. Male prisoners, seven ; females, none. 

It is hoped that the foregoing report of the doings of 
the Society through its Acting Committee will give some 
idea of the importance of the work in which we are engag- 
ed, and that we will have the support and co-operation of 
those in the community who are blessed with the means to 
aid by their donations in the success of this work. 

As the years roll on I am more and more interested 
in the reformation of those who have fallen, and I shall strive 
to be more earnest and faithful. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John J. Lytle, 

General Secretary. 



THE CASE OF WILLIAM SCHMIDT, 
OF CALIFORNIA. 

In our Prison Journal of 1888, we brought to special 
notice the case of William Schmidt, who seemed to be a 
prisoner both dangerous and beyond control, and who had 
suffered severe punishment. Letters were addressed by 
the Warden of Folsom Penitentiary, California, to the 
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Wardens and Superintendents of Prisons throughout the 
United States, as to the treatment they would recommend 
in such a case. We publish the replies, and they differed 
so materially from the views we entertained, that we sent 
out our plan under the heading of The Treatment Required, 
Charles Aull, the new warden, adopted the proposed plan, 
although we may in justice say, he doubtless had before, the 
same idea. 

In our Journal for the year 1889, we published two 
very important letters, one from Warden Aull telling 
of his success in conquering this prisoner by the 
improved plan proposed. The other we received at about 
the same time from the previous Warden, John McComb, 
the one who was so severe in his treatment of Schmidt, 
and who in despair appealed to others ; and, after receiv- 
ing their replies, said to us: '*In common with fifty 
other wardens and superintendents in the United States, 
I do not agree with you.'* His letter is in the Journal 
for 1889. 

It seems the people of California were not pleased with 
McComb* s treatment, or at least desired an investigation. 
This was had in the 28th Legislature, and we have a 
pamphlet covering 430 pages on this subject, entitled '' In- 
vestigation of the Affairs of the California State Prison aiid 
the charges against Warden John McComb.** Thus we 
see the interest excited in this case. Now comes a sorrow- 
ful ending to the case, so far as the prisoner is concerned ; 
and as Warden AulFs letter tells the story so graphically 
and so tenderly, we present it, and also the letter inform- 
ing us of the fate of Schmidt, from Warden McComb. 
Here we may see the animus of the two officers, and 
judge accordingly. We feel it is a triumph of our system 
and in publishing these letters we do so without the 
consent of the writers ; though from what they said about 
the future developments giving permission for their 
views to be known, and that time having arrived, we feel 
at liberty to insert them, as they are valuable and indeed 
indispensable to a correct understanding and conclusion 
of the case which has excited intense interest throughout 
the country. 
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FROM THE PRESENT WARDEN. 

Office of Warden, 
State Prison at Folsom, California. 
State Prison^ Sacramento Co.., CaLy May 18, i88g, 
A. H. Love, 219 Chestnut St., Phila. : 

Dear Sir — I very much regret to inform you that William Schmidt, 
the convict about whom we have had so much pleasant correspondence, 
was killed on the work to-day. He was foreman of a gang of stone masons, 
and was moving a very large derrick, when one of the fastenings parted 
and the derrick fell ; in some way Schmidt was unable to clear it, and it 
struck him with full force across the shoulders^ breaking his neck and 
back. Death was instantaneous. I regret his death for many reasons. 
His was a test case in the method of handling convicts by kindness and 
absolute fairness as against an unbending and unyielding discipline, that 
demands a rigid compliance with the strictest letter of the rule. It was 
a case on which I risked my reputation, against the advice of my prede- 
cessor and his entire official force; knowing that failure meant my official 
destruction, for after all that had been written, sworn to and published 
about Schmidt, if he had done violence to officer, guard or convict, 
I could not have maintained myself against adverse criticism. 

The case was watched with a great deal of interest in this State. 

I have never known a convict who tried harder to meet every re- 
quirement than he. He had won the good will of every officer and 
attachee of the prison and was respected and loved by his fellow prisoners. 
His untimely death has cast a gloom over the entire prison, and I could 
not feel more keenly the loss of one of my trusted officers. I do not 
write this to you for publication, as I do not care to cast any reflections 
upon a former Warden, who is now in charge of the largest prison in the 
State; but as you have evinced an interest in Schmidt's case I write you 
just as I feel about it. I hope his treatment in the other world will be 
better than it was in this. 

Very sincerely your friend, 

Charles Aull. 

Office of Warden, 
State Prison at Folsom, California. 
State Prison y Sacramento Co., CaLy June jy i88g, 
Alfred H. Love, 219 Chestnut St., Phila.: 

Dear Sir — Your very kind letter and the Journal for 1889 came to 
hand this morning. I assure you I fully appreciate your kind words of 
approval. Better still, I feel that I have only done what my judgment 
and conscience tell me was right, for the sake of doing right and not 
simply to gain the approval of anyone. * * * Not only Schmidt, 
but some fourteen other prisoners I found locked up as incorrigibles, 
when I took charge of this prison. They had been in that condition for 
from twelve to thirty-three months. I put them all at work outside the 
prison, and they have all done well except Vickery, who was killed while 
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trying to run through the lines. I said that I put them all out at work. 
That is a mistake ; one poor fellow had been locked up until he had 
become a hopeless maniac, and is now in the Insane Asylum. ^ ^ ^ 
When that much wished for millenium comes I will have something further 
to say about this and kindred matters. Whenever our policy in hand- 
ling convicts is attacked, by any one worthy of an answer, I will be only 
too glad to do so, for I feel that our position is impregnable. I don't 
want to be understood as taking the sentimental view of the subject at 
all, far from it. I believe in enforcing discipline not only with prisoners, 
but with officers and guards as well, for I am more anxious to be in the 
right than to carry out any pet theory, and I find that I can learn some- 
thing every day about prison business. 

I would ask that you send me eight or ten copies of the Journal for 
1889, also memorandum of cost of the same. I intend to have that cor- 
respondence published in the California papers ; also send me two copies 
of the Journal for 1888. Again thanking you for the interest you have 
taken in this matter and for your many kindly words of encouragement, 
I am Sincerely yours, 

Charles Aull. 



California State Prison, 
San Quenttn, Marin Co,, Cal., May 2Qy iS8g. 
Alfred H. Love, Esq., 219 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa.: 

Z>ear Sir — I had the honor to receive a communication from you 
some time ago, about the proper manner for treating incorrigible prison- 
ers, and instancing the notorious jail-breaker and desperado known here 
as William Schmidt, and as an escape from the Southern Illinois Peniten- 
tiary, where he had been registered under another name. I then predicted 
that Schmidt would not serve out his time "without attracting public 
attention, either in an attempt to escape from prison, or in the murder of 
one of his keepers. ' ' 

Schmidt has not served out his term, but it is now out of his power 
to commit murder; on the i8th of this month he was killed by the falling 
of a derrick, which struck him on the back — the shock resulted in instant 
death. Schmidt had almost gained the full confidence of the officers, as 
he had cunningly applied himself to his tasks, with extraordinary industry 
and zeal — ^just as he had at Menard and at Folsom before his true 
character was discovered. It is fortunate that Sphmidt had not reached 
the point where he could presume that the officers were off their guard, 
for an assault upon some innocent person, would have surely followed as 
a result of the hazardous experiment. 

I shall be pleased to receive a copy of **The Journal of Prison 
Discipline and Philanthropy;*' the last I have is dated January, 1888, 
No. 27, New Series. 

Very respectfully, 

John McComb, 

[Dictated.] Warden. 
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REPORT OF JOHN J. LYTLE, 

ONE OF OUR delec;ates to the national prison congress, 

HELD AT NASHVILLE, TENN., FROM THE i6TH TO THE 20TH 
OF ELEVENTH MONTH, 1 889, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 

Arrived at Nashville, the 15th of Eleventh month, at 
the Maxwell House, the headquarters of the delegates. 
Mahlon K. and Harriet W. Paist, the latter a delegate 
from our Prison Society already there. 

The Wardens' Association met on the morning of the 
1 6th, to which an invitation was extended to others to 
attend. Its president, Joseph Nicholson in his annual 
address spoke very emphatically of the absolute necessity 
for employing some positive means for the identification 
of habitual criminals and for the adoption of the Bertillon 
system for the registration and identification of criminals. 
He thought that it would become a national question for 
the protection of society. 

OPENING OF THE CONGRESS. 

The formal opening of the National Congress was held 
in the evening, in the Broad Street Amusement Hall, the 
largest building in the city. Weather very inclement. 
Room filled to its utmost capacity, three thousand ; a very 
large number of ladies present. A noticeable feature was 
in the attendance of the masses of the people — those in 
the humbler walks of life. It was the largest meeting that 
the Congress ever had. The hall, very plain, was relieved 
by the decoratiqns under the care of a committee of the 
Ladies' Hermitage Association. On either end of the 
platform was a large pyramid of plants and flowers. From 
the walls, flags and bunting hung in festoons. Over the 
stage hung suspended in large letters the word *' Welcome.'' 
To the rear in large characters **The National Prison Asso- 
ciation," around which inscription were arranged portraits 
of William Carroll, the Governor of Tennessee when the 
penitentiary was built ; M. B. Howard, Nashville's benefac- 
tor ; George Peabody and Dorothea Dix. 

The chairman, Dr. I. D. Plunket called upon the Rev. 
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Dr. I. Villars to offer prayer. Governor Taylor, with a 

hearty welcome said : 

I am especially delighted to welcome you because of the mission which 
brings you here — it is a mission of humanity — a mission of love. During 
the three years in which I have been Governor, I have had experience in 
connection with the management of prisons. I have been impressed 
that the best way to deal with the convict, is in kindness rather than in 
cruelty. I have been impressed with the necessity of reforms. They 
should have grades in their prisons; the younger convict separated from 
the hardened criminal. I have tried these three years to persuade the 
people of this state that the most crying necessity in it, is that of reforma- 
tory schools for criminal children. I have incurred criticism because 
I have used the pardoning power with the children of Tennessee. I have 
pardoned them as fast as they were sent to the state prison, and I have 
notified the people of the State that as long as I am Governor of Ten- 
nessee they shall not put children in the penitentiary. Take a boy under 
sixteen years of age, put him in the penitentiary and keep him there 
three years, and instead of reforming him you turn him out a confirmed 
criminal, ruined for life. I would rather give him a chance in the outside 
world than to rob him of his hope in prison. 

These remarks were well received by the audience, and 
his views and action in regard to the children were greeted 
with applause. Would that there were more Governors to 
take the same noble stand, both in congregate prisons, and 
more particularly in regard to the young, in states where 
the vicious lessee system is in vogue. 

The Mayor who was to have welcomed the delegates to 
the city of Nashville was absent, it was said, on account of 
indisposition. 

Ex-President Hayes delivered the annual address as 
President of the Association. His speech of an hour was lis- 
tened to with rapt attention by the large audience present. 
Probably the greater part of the people knew nothing 
about prison reform, and he explained to the audience the 
objects of the National Prison Congress ; and that the value 
of these meetings is due to the fact that the lamp of expe- 
rience is always with us. He stated that the work of prison 
reform did not begin with this society. More than a cen- 
tury ago '*The Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons *' began the first persevering 
and efficient efforts in America to reform the whole system 
of prison discipline. It was a graceful and deserved rec- 
ognition of what the Philadelphia Society, the oldest in the 
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world, had done. He read from Dr. E. C. Wines' chapter 
on "The dark age of prison life in the United States/' 
For more than fifty years, 1773 to 1827, Connecticut had 
an underground prison, in an old mining pit, on the hills 
near Simsbury, which equalled in horrors all that was ever 
related in European prisons. Here the prisoners were 
crowded together at night ; their feet fastened to heavy 
bars of iron, and chains about their necks attached to beams 
above ; the caves reeked with filth, causing incessant conta- 
gious fevers ; the inmates were self-educators in crime ; 
their midnight revels are said to have resembled often the 
howlings of a pandemonium, banishing sleep and forbidding 
all repose. He spoke of the horrors of our own Philadel- 
phia prisons in those early times — how intoxicating liquors 
were sold at a bar kept by one of the prison officials. 
He recounted the reforms that had been accomplished. 

Among the obstacles to which he called attention was 
that there is not a clear strong flow of the administration 
of criminal law. A lack of popular confidence in the fair- 
ness and justice of criminal trials begets crime. It em- 
boldens the criminal classes and leads to lawless violence 
and an endless train of other calamities. 

The delays in criminal proceedings in these days, when 
wealth has such power to offer temptations to bribe-giving 
and bribe-taking, and thus the administration of justice is 
corrupted. He quoted the Cronin trial in which seven 
weeks had been occupied in getting a jury, in which 109 1 
persons had been summoned. 

It is one of the specified objects of this society to improve 
the mode of procedure by which criminal laws are enforced. 
The jury system might be wisely and extensively modified. 
It is not a vain attempt. Already in a few states the tech- 
nicality that a man who reads the newspapers cannot sit on 
the jury has been expunged from the statute book, and the 
rational rule has taken its place, viz : Any citizen, notwith- 
standing opinions formed from reading newspapers, is qual- 
ified to sit on a jury, if he is able to decide the case without 
partiality or prejudice, upon the sworn testimony submitted. 
It would be far more reasonable to exclude from juries men 
who do not read newspapers and who do not form or ex- 
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press an opinion from what they read. Ignorance, not 
intelligence should be shut out from the jury box. He 
discussed the unreasonableness of requiring a unanimous 
jury ; that one stubborn man could defeat the deliberately 
formed judgment of eleven conscientious persons — one 
man who could be influenced one way or the other — and so 
defeat the ends of justice. He thought if five-sixths or 
three-fourths shall agree upon a verdict, and if the presiding 
judge approve of the verdict, why should it not stand? 
Under our republican system the gravest questions affect- 
ing peace and war, the property, happiness and lives of 
millions of human beings are finally decided by a bare ma- 
jority vote of the citizens, sometimes by a majority of one ; 
and then he very happily and facetiously said : '' No one 
knows better than I do what a majority of one means.*' 
This remark was received with a storm of laughter and 
applause. 

The advocates of improved prisons and prison disci- 
pline would reform all convicts whom they could reform 
by wise systems wisely administered. Those who cannot 
thus be reclaimed should remain under their sentence of 
conviction where they can support themselves by labor 
and do no harm to society — our duty is to do all we can 
to enlarge the percentage of reformed, and to reduce to 
the lowest possible figure the list of determined criminals. 
Let it be the purpose of discipline to train the convict to 
habits of industry, until he is neither too lazy nor too proud 
to earn an honest living. Habits of labor, diligence and 
self-denial will reform many convicts. There is hope for 
the convict. The subject of an indeterminate sentence, 
which has always been advocated in our journal, was fully 
endorsed by President Hayes. He alluded to the recent 
fatal encounter of two of Kentucky's prominent citizens, 
and asserted that a change of public sentiment was needed 
to bring about an eradication of such evils. Every good 
man and every good woman should sustain the man who 
refuses to violate the law by using deadly weapons to 
remedy a wrong inflicted by mere words, written or spoken. 
Men in public places should speak out on this subject. 
Where is the craven who will insult a man of whom it is 
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.known that he will not, to avenge personal wrongs, resort 
to the use of deadly weapons. From the moment a 
man makes known his intention to be thus free from viola- 
tion of the law, he is safe from any man having character 
enough to insult anybody. 

He closed with a beautiful tribute to the memory of 
his deceased wife. For almost forty years it has been the 
crowning felicity of his life to travel with a companion 
whose delight it was to shed happiness on all around her. 
Her joy was so radiant because her life was the very incar- 
nation of those precious and humble words which fell from 
her lips: ''I know that I am not good, but I do try and 
pray that I may treat all others as I would wish to be 
treated if I were in their place.'' 

The chairman of the meeting, in a neat speech pre- 
sented President Hayes on behalf of the ladies of Nashville 
with a handsome basket of flowers. 

On First day morning the annual sermon to the 
National Prison Association was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
O. P. Fitzgerald, the editor of the Christian Advocate, in 
one of the largest churches. He was bold and fearless in 
his utterances, and his words bore no uncertain sound. 
His denunciation of the lessee system was severe. Text : 
*'I was in prison and ye came unto me.'* The appropri- 
ateness of the text will be seen by his opening remarks. 
He said: 

In an old southern city on a hot Sunday afternoon in the summer 
of 1853, I had an appointment to hold a religious service in one of its 
suburbs. I failed to get there and spent the afternoon in jail, and this 
was how it happened : A few weeks previously the city had been shocked 
by a sickening tragedy. A young man, crazed with strong drink, had 
stabbed to the heart his best friend, a well-known and popular school 
teacher with whom he had gotten into a carousal one night. When the 
young murderer arose from his drunken stupor and found himself hand- 
cuffed and in a jail, he was dazed and filled with horror ; having no recol- 
lection of the crime of the night before. Neither of the parties was a 
drunkard. The young man was tried, convicted and sentenced to death, 
and was now in jail awaiting his execution. With pity in my heart for 
the handsome and unfortunate young homicide, who was about my own 
age, I called to visit him on my way to keep my appointment. The jailor 
who was just starting to dinner said to me; **I will have to lock you in 
the cell here with the prisoner while I am gone, but I will soon come 
back." Accordingly I was locked in with the condemned man. The 
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jailor failed to come back as he promised. Overcome by the heat and a • 
heavy dinner, he had dropped asleep, and slept on oblivious of jails, pris- 
oners and me. So we two, the prisoner and myself, passed the whole of 
that long, hot afternoon together in that cell. It was a memorable inter- 
view for us both. The young man made a clean confession, breaking 
down when he spoke of his mother, who was a widow, residing in Newark, 
N. J. Touched with sympathy and compassion I read to him words of 
mercy and of hope. Tfien we prayed together, and our prayer was heard 
by the all-gracious Father, whose ear is never deaf to the cry of a broken 
and contrite spirit. 

A soul was saved that day. Knowing that he was not a murderer 
at heart, I interested myself in his behalf, and with the kindly aid of 
others his punishment was at first commuted to imprisonment for life, and 
afterwards he was granted a full pardon. On his release, he went at once 
to his mother and sisters in New Jersey, where he entered into business 
and prospered from that moment. Identifying himself with the church, 
he became an active and efficient Christian worker, a helper to every 
good cause, and remembering his own early misfortune, he was a friend 
to every needy and troubled man. The remainder of his days was good 
and he died within his goodness. 

Here is encouragement to those who are working and 
laboring in the prison cells. What an unanswerable argu- 
ment is here in favor of the abolition of the death penalty. 
He said if we forgot the prisoners are our brothers and 
sisters we can do little or no good. The heartless unbelief 
that finds expression in the ridicule levelled by the press 
at Christian workers in behalf of prisoners, and the ghastly 
merriment over the penitence and faith of malefactors in 
jail or under the gallows, was to him one of the most 
shameful exhibitions of the sinister side of human nature. 
We must go to the prisoner with hopefulness. Write it 
in letters of light, that the least favored of our brothers 
and sisters may hope. Write it in letters of fire, that the ' 
most favored may fear. To be effective in the prevention 
of crime, punishment should be sharp and certain ; but while 
punishment should be certain, all prison discipline should be 
reformatory in its aim — but where is it done practically? 

Applied to some of these institutions the word ** Peni- 
tentiary'' is the grossest of misnomers. Thesfe remarks 
may well apply to the Tennessee State Prison. You cannot 
open a door of hope to the prisoners by shutting them up 
in idleness. That was the stupidest experiment ever made 
by demagogues at the dictation of fools and knaves. It 
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will scarcely be repeated anywhere in our country. No 
strength of will, no power of endurance can survive this 
ordeal. The convict lease system is fundamentally wrong. 
The State cannot properly delegate its lawful and sacred 
function, by farming out the punishment of crime to those 
who make merchandise of public justice. Never under 
any pretext or under any circumstances should the State 
turn over any prisoner into other hands than its own, until 
he goes forth a free man, or dies and is buried. The lease 
system violates a sacred principle of civil government, out- 
rages human nature in the persons of its victims, and exposes 
those who administer it to temptations to which the best of 
men should not be subjected. In Dante's ** Inferno,'* there 
was one horror not included — the devil did not farm out 
the punishments of hell to sub-devils for profit. The state 
is the mother of all her children ; let her keep them under 
her own watchful eye and firm, yet kindly hand. 

TENNESSEE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

In the afternoon a visit was made to the Tennessee 
Industrial School for the benefit of orphan, helpless and 
wayward children. About one hundred boys and none of 
the criminal class. 

7.30 p. M. First Presbyterian Church ; **The religious 
aspect of the prison question.'' Members of the Asso- 
ciation participated. Reformation of the prisoner was 
prominently brought forward. 

SECOND DAY MORNING. 

Meeting held in the State House of Representatives ; 
about one hundred and fifty members present. 

** The identification of criminals:" Its value as a 
preventive of crime, and the importance of unity of action 
among prison officials in securing a fixed and general sys- 
tem ; by Charles E. Felton, Superintendent of the House of 
Correction, Chicago, was the first paper read. 

E. C. Foster, Agent of the Department of Justice, 
Washington, offered a resolution calling upon Congress to 
establish two model United States Prisons ; one as a refor- 
matory for younger persons, the other as a penal institution. 
The resolution was adopted. He favored the establishment 
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of a National Prison Bureau at Washington, where the 
Bertillon system of registration should be established. 

A paper was read by Isaac D. Sneed, a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Ohio Penitentiary, on the ** Ohio 
Parole Law,*' viz. : 

That the State Board of Prison Managers shall have power to 
establish rules and regulations under which any prisoner who is now or 
hereafter may be imprisoned other than for murder in the first or second 
degrees, who may have served the minimum term provided by law, for 
the crime for which he was convicted, and who has not previously been 
convicted of a felony, and served a term in a penal institution, may be 
allowed to go on parole, outside of the buildings and enclosures, but to 
remain while on parole, in the legal custody and under the control of the 
Board, and subject at any time to be taken back within the enclosure of 
said institution ; and full power to enforce such rules and regulations, and 
to retake and reimprison any convict so upon parole is hereby conferred 
upon said Board, whose written order certified by its secretary shall be 
sufficient warrant for all officers named therein to authorize such officer 
to return to actual custody any conditionally released or paroled prisoner, 
and it is hereby made the duty of all officers to execute said order the 
same as ordinary criminal process. 

Mr. Sneed says no one can read with dry eyes many 
of the letters they receive ; and he does not understand how 
anyone can read them without concluding that the Ohio 
Legislature enacted one of the wisest of laws when it passed 
the *'Ohio Parole Law,*' a law that has been so much dis- 
cussed and so generally misunderstood. 

Afternoon, a visit was made to the Tennessee Peniten- 
tiary. The building is an old one erected in 1838, being 
fifty-one years old, and is said to be about the worst Peni- 
tentiary in the United States. The buildings inside of the 
walls are old and dilapidated. The office is old and shabby, 
and a total lack of comfortable accommodations in the busi- 
ness part of the building. Within these walls are five 
hundred and sixty-three prisoners, a large proportion being 
colored. There appears to be a total absence of discipline. 
Prisoners follow visitors about begging, or offering for 
sale toothpicks, or other small wares. There were fifty life- 
prisoners. The men work in large rooms together ; unlike 
most congregate prisons, where they are not allowed to 
speak to each other, or even look up, the men seem to 
converse freely together. The only occupation is making 
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farm wagons, of which they turn out about sixty per day. 
The dining room, if it can be honored with such a name, is 
an old wooden building, containing old boards for tables, 
and shabby stools ; it has a mud bottom for a floor. Here 
is where the services are held on First day afternoons, by 
the Christian ladies of Nashville. A Sunday School is held 
in the afternoon. Weekly prayer meetings are held in the 
wings, and two services a week .in the hospital. The food 
appeared to be good. They have corn bread twice a day, 
and wheat bread on First day. Coffee and hash for break- 
fast; meat, soup and vegetables for dinner; tea and bread 
for supper ; every other evening they have instead of tea, 
buttermilk, from Jersey cows ; they take one hundred gal- 
lons a day, and the men can have as much as they want. 
Soup four times a week ; on First day they have fried bacon 
for dinner. The cells are fearful ; seven feet long, three 
and a half feet wide, eight feet high ; many of them occu- 
pied by two persons. There is almost a total lack of 
ventilation, and a disregard of the laws of hygiene in their 
construction and arrangement ; very little light ever finds 
its way into these cells, there being no windows, only the 
front grating. In the middle of the day the cells were 
dark; they would do for what we used to call **dark cells.'' 
They have meagre conveniences ; no water closets, buckets 
being used ; they have nothing in their cells, and some of 
them only five by eight. No combs, brushes, looking 
glasses or lights are furnished. If the men are fortunate to 
beg a little money from visitors they are at liberty to buy 
such things. The floors of the cells are of stone, damp and 
cheerless, and four stories of them. The lessees pay the 
State $ioo,cxx) for the labor of the convicts, and they feed 
and clothe them.. The salaries of the officers are about 
$6,000, so that it will be seen that the State derives a large 
profit. The hospital has none of the appointments neces- 
sary for the proper care and recovery of the sick. The 
yard was in a very dirty condition. The women's depart- 
ment was a horribly dirty place ; fifty women, black and 
white, huddled together in a small, narrow place, crouching 
around stoves. The cells, two stories of them, were seven 
by nine, two or more in a cell. No conveniences whatever ; 
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no glasses, combs or brushes ; everything was cheerless ; 
stone floors, cold and damp. One white woman, sentenced 
for life ; also a colored woman for life, with a baby, aged 
one year. They have no matron ; the women cared for by 
men overseers ; but it was stated that there would be a 
matron after the first of the year. The women are taken 
daily to the paint shop, where they sand-paper the paint on 
the wagons ready for finishing. This is probably all the 
exercise they have. The punishments in the Penitentiary 
are separate confinement on bread and water, in those 
dark, miserable cells. The severest punishment is flogging, 
which is only permitted after the consent of the Governor, 
State Treasurer and Secretary of State has been procured ; 
but this permission is given invariably on the recommenda- 
tion of the Warden, without inquiry. They average three 
or four cases a month of flogging, the number of lashes 
depending on the character of the offence. 

If the Penitentiary be bad the new County Jail is worse ; 
though they speak of that as a model compared with the 
old. The prisoners are confined in a steel cage, purposely 
built so as to exclude the light, and without any ventilation } 
the cages are six by eight, and eight feet high ; there were 
only four in one of these cells, they frequently have six. 
The cages are back to back of each other, with a narrow 
dark corridor between, where the men on both sides are 
let into every day ; that corridor is dark also, the sun 
never enters it. They have no work and no reading, and 
some of them stay several months. If one becomes unruly 
or quarrelsome, or violates the rules, he is locked up in a 
cage alone, and fed on bread and water until he agrees to 
behave himself These cells or cages are two stories high ; 
when the upper ones are not full, the men climb up there 
like monkeys 

EVENING SESSION, SECOND DAY. 

A communication was read from the Secretary of the 
International Prison Association, in reference to the next 
meeting of the Congress at St. Petersburg. The invita- 
tion for the meeting came from the Czar of Russia, and the 
desire was expressed that the United States should send a 
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large delegation. Dr. R. M. Cunningham read a paper on 
the ''Convict System in Alabama, in its relation to Health 
and Disease.*' The death rate for the last five years was 
5.25 per cent. At the mines 5.43. This was very large 
compared to the prisons at the North. There has been a 
change for the better within the last few years. 

Mrs. L. P. Williams read a paper on ** Prison work in 
Nashville," showing what good work the ladies were doing 
in the prison and jail. 

THIRD DAY MORNING. 

Dr. C. H. Reeves read a paper on *' How can the 
public at large be best aroused to a clear perception of the 
Prison Question ? " Many of the ideas he advanced were 
quite impracticable and were not generally approved. 

H. F. Hatch, Warden of the Michigan State Prison, 
read a paper on ** Prison Discipline," an excellent paper. 
His views were sound and were fully endorsed by the 
audience. He said prison management should be devoted 
to the elevation of men, as a primary object, and presented 
the following: 

I St. Motives in the way of improved physical conditions, such as 
food, extended privileges, freedom of action, even up to the safety line, 
which shall create an impression of, and really be a friendly interest in 
the welfare of the men, that they will understand. 

2d. Punishment, which is absolutely necessary and corrective only; 
to be avoided if possible, conducted with such care as to produce the. idea 
of interest in the welfare of the man who suffers, and with the real idea 
of his permanent good. 

3d. Education continually — in shop or cell, in schools and meet- 
ings, in lectures and in personal contact, until the whole place is perme- 
ated with an atmosphere of constant progress. It is written everywhere. 
All activities are modified by it. Every interest yields to it. Privileges 
and comforts depend upon it, until the men find themselves compelled 
to accept it. 

4th. Gospel teaching and the religion of Christ which is to regener- 
ate as well as to reform. 

The Warden should not perpetuate the errors of the 
past. A new system gives promise of success — the old is 
a certain failure. 
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EVENING SESSION 

at Watkin's Hall, where all the night sessions have been 
held. Gen. R. Brinkerhofif, of Ohio, read a paper on 
**What to do with Recidivists, or Habitual Criminals?'' 
He stated that of all the criminals convicted in the United 
States, thirty per cent, were persons who had previously 
been found guilty of one or more offences ; that persons 
known to be habitual criminals should be perpetually im- 
prisoned. The life sentence as in Ohio, for third convic- 
tion, should be inexorable, though the Governor's pardon- 
ing power should be retained. This may seem severe, but 
it is evident something must be done. He thought for 
misdenieanors, the first time at the discretion of the Judge ; 
for the second offence, double the sentence imposed for the 
first ; for the third, double the sentence for the second ; for 
the fourth, provide an indeterminate sentence. 

An admirable address was made by Gardiner Tufts, 
Superintendent of the Massachusetts State Reformatory, on 
*'The Convict before and after Imprisonment." He said 
he would change the title to *' Suggestions for the Prevention 
of Imprisonment." Many of his ideas were good and wftrthy 
of a careful consideration as to whether they would really 
be judicious. For instance: Imprisonments are more fre- 
quent and numerous than they need be. Many an im- 
prisoned convict could be as well restrained outside of a 
prison as within ; he could be better dealt with, while at the 
sanie time the community outside could be as well protected 
against him. Moreover he can often times be more surely 
and speedily reformed, than if excluded from society by 
walls ; that the expense of control outside of walls will be 
far less than the cost of custody and maintenance within. 
All prisoners are not criminals ; that even criminals can be 
reformed ; that treatment of prisoners should be based on 
the belief that they are reformable, and by the same means 
that make people outside of prison walls better, who are 
not convicts. Considerable liberty may be given with safety 
to many prisoners, where reformation is attempted with the 
aid of civilization, education and religion. 
, Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, Superintendent of the Mas- 
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sachusetts Reformatory for Women, at Sherborne, Mass., 
gave an interesting address on ** Prison Recreations," show- 
ing how much good can be done if prisoners had recrea- 
tions which were elevating, and not harmful, as too many 
are. 

Dr. M. Lavell, Warden of the Kingston, Ontario, 
Penitentiary, stated he would attend the next week a meet- 
ing of the Churches in that province, to discuss the condi- 
tions of the penal institutions there, and their improvement. 
Reformation of the criminal was a prominent feature, and 
in Kingston there was building a prison for the separation 
of criminals of different grades. 

The reformation of the criminal was a prominent 
feature of the speakers. 

In the afternoon an excursion was made to **The 
Hermitage,'' the former home of Andrew Jackson ; one 
hundred and ten ladies and gentlemen participated. 

FOURTH DAY MORNING. 

J. W. French, President of the Indiana State Prison, 
North. Subject: **Life Prisoners." He said the object 
of punishment was protection to society and the reforma- 
tion of the criminal ; that something is being done for all 
convicts, except life prisoners ; that capital punishment 
should be abolished in every State of the Union ; that 
special boards of parole should take charge of the prisoners ; 
that prisoners should be graded according to their condi- 
tion of mind, and not according to crime ; that all inhuman 
punishment should be driven out ; that the inmates should 
be given such a diversity of work as to afford to each one a 
fair opportunity to follow the work he is fitted to do ; that 
inmates be given sound, mental and moral instruction ; that 
the law should be to sentence all prisoners under the parole 
system, and then place life prisoners with regard to parole 
on exactly the same basis as other prisoners, shutting up 
for life all persons not qualified to run at large, and releas- 
ing under parole all qualified to be released. He was 
listened to with deep attention. 

Remarks were made by several of the delegates from 
the Southern States. The lessee system seemed to be 
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generally condemned. North and South Carolina, and 
Texas have abolished it. 

EVENING AND CLOSING SESSION. 

Election for officers and standing committees. The 
next place of meeting is to be in Cincinnati, in the Ninth 
month. The observance of the fourth Sunday in October 
as ''Prisoners' Sunday,'* was re-affirmed. 

E. C. Watkins, Superintendent of the Michigan House 
of Correction, at Detroit, read a paper on "Aid to Dis- 
charged Prisoners.'' 

Rev. Hastings D. Paul, of St. Paul, Secretary of the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, read a paper on 
" Prisoners' Aid Societies." He gave a history of such 
organizations from their beginning in The Philadelphia 
Society in 1776, with an account very fully of the reforms 
which had been accomplished ; complimenting our Society 
on not only being the pioneers, but carrying on the work, 
and distributing copies of our Journal. 

Rev. L. F. Zinkhan, Secretary of the Maryland Prison- 
ers' Aid Society, and myself, made remarks on what had 
been done by our respective Societies. 

The thanks of all are tendered our beloved President 
Hayes, for his continued interest in our work, and for the 
skill, fidelity and constancy with which he has aided us. 
We sympathize with him tenderly in the irreparable loss 
which he and the people of the United States have experi- 
enced since we last met together in Boston. May his heart 
be consoled, his strength renewed, and his own life be long 
and happy. 

The reports of our Prison Society were eagerly taken. 

FIFTH DAY MORNING. 

By special invitation sonje of the delegates, twenty-one 
in number, took a trip to Tracy City, one of the Convict 
Camps, the lessees of whom are The Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company. Tracy City is one hundred and seven 
miles from Nashville ; the scenery was charming as we 
climbed the Cumberland Mountains of Tennessee. The 
train was stopped at the summit, two thousand seven 
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hundred feet above sea level, to give us a view of the valley. 
At the Stockade we saw the coking operations and the 
io,cxx) tons of coke ready for shipment. There are three 
hundred and fifty convicts, mostly colored, working in the 
coal mines, and attending the coke ovens. The buildings 
where the convicts eat and sleep are in a stockade, sur- 
rounded by a high board fence. The buildings are of wood, 
very old and dilapidated ; if fire, very little chance of escape. 
The cells are of wood, six feet long, five feet wide, six and 
a half feet high ; ventilation obtained by cutting a few holes 
in the wooden sides. Guards at convenient distances, 
ready to shoot down any who attempt to escape. The food 
was good and all they want. Plenty of vegetables are 
furnished the year round. The quarters were in better 
condition than at the Penitentiary at Nashville. Escapes 
from these stockades are frequent, as well as some from 
the Penitentiary ; as many as sixty a year. An objectionable 
feature in regard to prison management is the publication 
in the Annual Report of the name, color, crime, number 
of years to serve, and when sentence commenced, of each 
convict, thus rendering it difficult to obtain situations on 
discharge. 

John J. Lytle, Delegate, 



A VISIT TO PRISONS. 

PACIFIC COAST AND ELSEWHERE. 

Left home in Philadelphia, July i8th, 1889, to attend 
the Conference of Charities and Corrections, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. At Port Arthur, in Manitoba, on the beautiful 
lake, we visited the prison, a small brick building ; the cells, 
two and a half by seven feet ; beds made of boards with a 
few straws to lie on. There were four men and one woman. 
Eight ounces of meat and vegetables allowed the men for 
dinner, when laboring ; five ounces of meat and vegetables 
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to the women ; bread and pea coffee for breakfast ; bread 
and water for supper. The Warden kind, treating them 
more like hired men than prisoners ; took them to work on 
the farm without extra guards ; he trusted them and said 
he had never been deceived. 

Vancouver, B. C, with nine thousand inhabitants was 
visited. There were thirteen men, no women ; their 
offence being supplying whiskey to Indians. Two, for 
two months, for light theft; longer term prisoners are 
sent to Westminster. Nine cells, seven by twelve feet; 
three beds in each, except those reserved for drunk- 
ards. Diet, one pound of meat; soup, potatoes and 
beans for dinner ; tea, twice a day. In the suburbs of 
Victoria on an elevation stood the prison, a handsome and 
imposing brick structure, finished in hard, red wood, in 
which no vermin can live. They have fifty-one men and 
three Indian women, who, sitting on the floor were repair- 
ing clothing, using the needle as if they were used to it. 
Two Chinamen were in the laundry, some at work in the 
garden. They had a fine chapel. Their ages ranged from 
eighteen to seventy years ; committed generally for theft, 
from one to six weeks ; if longer time, sent to Westmins- 
ter. If found drunk, with the bottle, two months ; if not, 
merely fined and dismissed. They had stationary wash 
stands and porcelain bath tubs ; required to bathe every 
week. Cells, nine by thirteen feet, with woven wire mat- 
tresses ; two pairs of blankets for summer, and an extra pair 
for winter. This was the first time we had seen these mat- 
tresses in prison ; they said they adopted them as a sanitary 
measure. 

In Alaska, we found prisons at Fort Wrangle and 
Juneau ; no inmates. In Sitka's prison, thirteen men, one 
woman, for selling liquor to Indians, (which is contrary 
to United States laws,) sentenced for thirteen months and 
fined $i,ooo ; five days deducted from every month for good 
conduct. Long term prisoners are sent to California or 
Puget Sound. Cells, small and dark. Diet : salt meat, veni- 
son and vegetables. They labor under great disadvantage, 
not having any appropriation. The United States laws 
forbid the introduction of liquor into Alaska, but notwith- 
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standing this it is smuggled and sold after paying the 
United States tax, there being no local law in Alaska pro- 
hibiting the sale. Our Government, although it purchas- 
ed that country, extends no protection to its inhabitants ; the 
seal fisheries seem to be of more importance than human 
life. On our return we touched at Seattle, Port Townsend ; 
did not see their prisons. 

At San Francisco we found one hundred and eighty- 
two men, ten women ; six for felony, four for misdemeanor, 
nineteen men for murder. Several were in cells, six by 
nine feet. In the morning they were given coffee, bread 
and mush; dinner, soup (differing everyday), potatoes and 
meat. Fridays, fish and potatoes. At the Police Central 
Court, there are twenty-five to twenty-seven thousand 
arrested each year, mostly for drunkenness ; mostly Chinese 
for violating city ordinances; they are seldom drunk. 
There is no record kept of the sexes and no matrons at the 
stations, and only one at the city hospital, she being 
appointed after a long struggle. The officers are in sym- 
pathy with the movement and said it would prevent a great 
deal of vice and immorality, as women were brought there 
under the influence of opium and liquor, who were unable 
to protect themselves. San Jose, Southern California, with 
a population of twenty-seven thousand, had in its prison 
ninety-one men and one woman, for grand and petty larceny, 
committed generally under the influence of liquor ; their 
terms running from thirty to ninety days. Diet : bread, meat 
and coffee, for breakfast ; soup, meat and beans, for dinner. 
Cells, eight by nine feet ; sleep on the floor, no beds. 

Penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio, eleven hundred and 
seventy men, thirty women ; they have twenty-five acres ; 
weave their blankets, grind. their flour, have stone works, 
where all kinds of stone work is done ; saddle and harness 
department boot and shoe factory, cooper shop and chain 
works. There is a large library, convicts being supplied 
with books by catalogue. The chapel is large and services 
held every week ; a large portion of the inmates attend. 
The kitchen is large, airy, and in as good order as we could 
expect. The woman's department is under the care of a 
woman who has rooms for her exclusive use. It was sad 
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to see the men, many of them quite young, march lock-step 
to their dinner ; they eat their meal of soup, meat and bread 
quietly. Here we found the wire mattresses. They adopted 
them for sanitary and economical r^sasons, the wire costing 
sixty cents; they weave them, while the straw costs five 
hundred dollars every year and was a great trouble to change 
the beds. Harriet W. Paist. 



REPORT OF HARRIET W. PAIST, 

DELEGATE TO THE CONFERENCE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

The evening of September nth, 1889, ^^ sixteenth 
Conference of Charities and Corrections convened at Union 
Square Hall, San Francisco, California. Ex-Governor 
Perkins, presiding. The hall was full, and beautifully 
decorated with ferns and flowers. Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
^Barrows. At the Occidental Hotel a reception was tendered 
them by the local committee. The parlors were tastefully 
adorned with flowers, evergreens, and ferns ten feet long, 
such as grow only in this luxuriant southern clime. Across 
the rooms were drawn banners of golden silk — emblematic 
of the Golden State — on one was printed in gold letters 
this motto : 

'* In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is Charity.*' 

Another : 

** What we freely receive 
We frankly give." 

A collation for three hundred was given ; the fruits of 
California in plenty. Rabbi Vonsanger spoke briefly. The 
Conference was addressed by. Right Rev. George D. Gil- 
lespie, Bishop of the Western Diocese of Michigan, presi- 
dent. The first paper considered was on '' Prison System 
of the South.'' The reports were presented by Mr. Wines, 
who said the prison system of the Southern States was 
uniformly bad ; in many of them the inmates were farmed 
out to the highest bidder, whose only aim seemed to be to 
get the most work out of them. He also stated the death 
rate was ten per cent, higher there than elsewhere. The 
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report of Mrs. Joseph S. Spear, Jr., showed that California 
with an estimated population of one million two hundred 
and fifty thousand, appropriated for two years, from July 
1st, 1887, $4,277,416; new establishments, $1,105,000; 
special appropriations, $1,201,616; general, $1,907,800. 
The dependent children are placed in private institutions 
supported by the State. Hebrews, two and a half per cent, 
of the children, two and a quarter per cent, of the money ; 
Protestant, fourteen per cent, of the children, eleven and a 
half per cent, of the money ; secular or non-secular, twenty 
per cent, of the children, seventeen and four-fifth per cent, 
of the money ; Roman Catholic, sixty-three and one-eighth 
per cent, of the children, sixty-eight per cent, of the money. 
The number to be cared for were seventeen thousand five 
hundred and ninety-three, at a cost to the State of $1,91 1,- 
486.83 annually. This large sum was commented on by 
several of the delegates. The State allows for each orphan 
$100; half orphan, $75; every abandoned child, $75; and 
for each indigent adult, $75 a year. 

Mr. Glenn, of Maryland, thought the Almshouse should 
not be made too attractive to the paupers. At their insti- 
tution whiskey and tobacco are furnished the inmates free. 
They have five hundred, and they are made use of at every 
election by the politicians. Mrs. Jacobs, of Colorado, thought 
the first thing to be done to better the condition of Alms- 
houses was to disfranchise their inmates. Indiana's report 
showed that $1,381,500 had been texpended for their 
dependents. All earnings of their State's prison go into 
the State Treasury ; last year it was $7, 100 above expenses. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper read a paper on **Free Kindergar- 
tens;" there are now forty-eight in San Francisco and Oak- 
land. The average attendance between two and a half and 
seven years, is forty-five hundred, at a cost per capita of 
$15.65. These schools are supported by different individ- 
uals ; Mrs. Leland Stanford having given $45,000. Papers 
were read advocating placing the young in separate institu- 
tions from the adults. The Century Club gave a reception. 
Papers were read on '* Charity," **Our Churches and 
Charities," by Mr. McCullock and Mrs. Glendower Evans. 
Mr. Glenn, of Baltimore^ thought charitable work was no 
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longer a matter of sentiment, but a necessity, a protection 
against fraud. Rev. Mr. Wendte said the city of Oakland 
gave the Associated Charities $150 a month, which placed 
them on a firm footing. All united in the good work. 
Papers were read by Rev. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin ; Dr. 
Hal. C. Wyman, of Detroit, and others, on the treatment 
of inmates of poor-houses ; some thought they should be 
under State control and be compelled to labor, if able, and 
if they refuse to work they should be put in solitary con- 
finement on very plain diet. The Board of Trade welcomed 
us. The Deaf and Dumb Asylum and State University 
were visited. Under police escort, we visited Chinatown. 
We groped our way through dark streets, up narrow stairs, 
along hallways to their Temple. The room was very close, 
no ventilation, and full of the fumes of opium. The police 
explained their mode of worship, exhibiting the different 
articles used to propitiate their Gods or appease their wrath, 
all this time several Celestials were on guard watching 
every motion. Other parts of their quarters were visited, 
but all the same, dark and filthy. 

The Conference Sermon was preached by Rev. Horatio 
Stebbins, who took for his text **I will make a man more 
precious than fine gold." He said man has a free will for 
the exercise of which he is personally responsible to his 
Maker as well as to society. The same conditions do not 
surround all alike in manner or degree ; only an infinite 
judge can justly weigh these differences, but human judg- 
ment must not lose sight of them. True philanthropy 
mu^t not only relieve distress but strike at the root of the 
evil and give genuine help by helping the individual to build 
up a better character and a better will. The '* Helping Hand 
Society '* decorated the First Congregational Church with 
tropical plants and profusion of flowers. Rev. Mr. McCul- 
lock, Mr. Johnson and Mrs. Jacobs were speakers. At the 
morning session, i6th, papers were read on **The care of 
the Insane," the different methods of care; the congregate 
and the cottage system ; the separation of the curable from 
the incurable ; of the young from the old. All favored 
boarding in a quiet condition in private families, as condu- 
cive to restoration. The Young Women's Christian Asso- 
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ciation gave a reception. *' State Boards of Charity'' pa- 
pers were read and discussed by representatives from 
different States. An excursion was given on the Bay in 
the steamer Tamalpais, of three hundred delegates and 
invited guests ; the usual tour was made, passing Fort Point, 
Sawalito, San Quentin, and returned past Alcatras, where 
many landed and inspected the prisons, etc. 

A paper was read by Dr. Byers, "Prisons and Prison 
Regulations." He said no prison system can be made 
effective that does not have due organization and equipment 
as preventive agencies. The next agency is a well regula- 
ted police, it should be more a preventive body than a 
detective. Labor should be imposed upon inmates, and 
cumulative sentence provided for. There should be houses 
of detention and police matrons in every large city. He 
said prison labor was not in competition with free labor, and 
the declamation against it was the result of the political 
machination of demagogues. Mrs. Sperry, of Colorado, 
urged the abolition of striped clothing, the use of credits 
and rewards, separate incarceration, employment and 
supervision of women. W. H. Hill, chaplain at San Quen- 
tin, found that ninety per cent, of all prisoners are actuated 
by the hope of reward or the fear of punishment. The last 
never reformed the prisoners, that the introduction of the 
credit system did. Dr. Rogers read a paper on ** Public 
aid and care for the Feeble Minded ;'* he said the schools 
that have been established are very satisfactory, many kinds 
of work have been found to be within their scope to develop 
their mental faculties. About one-third of the inmates are 
self-supporting, the others must be provided for. If this 
class is allowed to grow up without proper care the State 
suffers the penalty m the increase of pauperism, crime and 
vice. 
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WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 

[ Communication^ 

A QUERY AS TO WHETHER IT BE NOT ADVISABLE TO INITIATE CERTAIN '* RE- 
FORMS" IN OUR SOCIAL LAWS OR ''SYSTEM/' AT THE SAME TIME 
THAT WE ARE SEEMINGLY STRIVING, SO INDUSTRIOUSLY, TO 
INITIATE CERTAIN REFORMS, SUPPOSED TO BE NECES- 
SARY,** WITHIN THE WALLS OF OUR PENAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS ? * ' 



BY Z. B. STEARNS. 



Much has been said and written of late upon the rules, regulations 
and discipline within the walls of our penal establishments, as well 
as upon the ''reforms" supposed to be necessary therein. 

Monsieur le Docteur D , was delegated by the French govern- 
ment to investigate "as to the least cruel mode of capital punish- 
ment." 

This involved the visit to, and the inspection of the numerous 
prisons in the respective countries; interviews with those condemned to 

death, and also the presence of Monsieur le Docteur D at the 

execution of said criminals. 

It was at a reunion of scientific men, at the residence of Monsieur 

W. de R , London, and just after the execution of the noted burglar 

and murderer, P , that we parted, after the recital by him of the 

following : 

"This man P was detected in the act of burglary, and after 

shooting and killing the policeman who had attempted to arrest him in 
the act, he was pursued by di posse of policemen attracted by the shot, was 
caught, tried and condemned to he hanged. 

" Within a few moments of his execution, P asked for his violin, 

and played with such pathos and feeling the 'prison song' of 'II Trou- 
vatore,' that the executioner and all in attendance wept like children. 
A few moments after he asked the privilege of making certain statements, 
or, as we vulgarly call it, a 'confession,' to wit: 

"In the first place, said P , take that man J S 

out of those prison walls of B . 

"I was in the court-room each day of that man's trial and heard 
his sentence to death. I killed the policeman for whose murder that man 
was convicted and sentenced to be hanged. He was a poor carpenter, , 
rushing, evidently, home to his wife and children with his week's wages. 
As I was interrupted in my 'business,' which 'society' or its 'laws' had 
made for me, I had to kill or go to prison. 

"When I shot the policeman, this poor carpenter was evidently 
walking hurriedly and had passed the house which I had entered. 
Another policeman, attracted by my shot, rushed up, and seeing a man 
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before him in the road, and who, in his mind, was escaping from the 
scene, arrested him. 

**The shoes or boots of this carpenter fitted, to a nicety, the foot- 
prints on the clay soil below the back window, from which I jumped on 
firing ; and from other details too long to enumerate, this man was, on 
circumstantial evidence alone, convicted, condemned to death, and it 
was owing to Her Majesty's gracious clemency alone, that his sentence 
was commuted to life-imprisonment.'* 

(This carpenter was released and a public subscription was com- 
menced and he found himself at the head of a few thousand pounds 
sterling after his liberation, and deserved every penny ofitf) 

But P^» added: * * * "I, myself, should not die. 

You, * Society,' are responsible for every act of villainy in my career, and 
I shall try to prove it: " 

**When only a lad, my father died, leaving my dear mother very 
poor. I commenced to sell newspapers on the streets. I knew how to 
read and write, and I used to read my papers with earnest love of instruc- 
tion and could talk intelligently upon most topics of the day. I was 
what the world called * a bright boy. ' I discovered I had a taste for 
music, and this led me once to the extravagance of purchasing a second- 
hand violin, but very cheap. Mother and I were getting on rather nicely 
when, one day, I met a few of my companions and we commenced a 
little * by-play' by teasing an old man with a cart-load of apples, by taking 
a few and running off with them. I never thought for one second it was 
really ^ stealing,^ 

**One more astute and uncharitable policeman than the others at 
the corner of the street, pursued us, caught us, and locked us up in the 
'station-house.' We were brought before the local magistrate next morn- 
ing, tried, and sent to jail for fifteen days, during which time my mother 
must have suffered intensely, for I know I did at the very thought of her. 
The little money she had saved up from my earnings was all spent, and 
when I got out of jail, I did not have the means with which to buy my- 
self enough papers to commence 'business' again. I had been caught 
* stealing,' the neighbors said they would not trust me, so I could not 
even borrow a penny, and the papers were always cash, and thus I realized 
my sad position. 

'* I thought I would make a good * office ' or * messenger ' boy. I 
tried everything. No one would take me without a reference, and I could 
give none save that of my mother, and that would not be accepted. I 
knew my neighbors would give me none, and I found myself starving and 
penniless, and, what was worse, I knew my mother was starving, too. 

** No one but God himself can imagine the remorse of my soul and 
heart-felt regrets at having thus foolishly (although most innocently) 
brought my mother to abject want and suffering. One bitter cold morn- 
ing I tried again to get something, anything to do. But, no, the same 
questions were put to me: 'Where did you work last?' and ^ when I 
replied, * I used to sell newspapers, sir,' the question came, 'What made 
you stop selling them?' * * * until by questioning and 
cross-questioning I had to tell the whole truth, * * * and 
thus I was worse off than ever^ ^ j 
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" I, then cold and hungry, and knowing my mother also was suffer- 
ing, thought over the different ways and means of the criminals thai I 
had read about in my papers ; and I also remember well saying to myself, 
'For one childish offence * society' has damned a life of usefulness.* 
All right ! If such be your laws, your religion, your Christianity, then 

I AM YOUR ENEMY FOREVER. 

** I then went out, (not as before, childishly and innocently, but) 
wittingly and wilfully, and stole and stole enough, too. 

*'From petit larceny I went to grand larceny, thence to burglary, 
(my mother ignorant of my proceedings, which I had to misrepresent of 
course, and thus committing another crime). I kept up my reading and 
became well-informed. I cultivated my music, etc. I maiie it a rule to 
never refuse the poor^ and never entered but the rich matins house for my 
plunder. I always shrank from taking life : it hurt me deeply when 
obliged to do so, but * Society' had made s^nd forced upon me robbery 
and theft as my only livelihood. I only took life when I knew my life 
or LIBERTY was in jeopardy. As for death, I do not dread it. My 
mother is dead. I am old now and have but little, if anything, to live for. 
* * * I am ready I ^^ 

And this man walked to the scaffold without the trembling of a 
muscle, praying only that his mother might receive his soul, * * * 

He * * That this man had within him, when a lad, all the attri- 
butes with which to make a useful citizen, is proven by the fact that at 
the close of his career he had become a well-informed man, although self- 
instructed \ that he had an innate love for music, which denoted refine- 
ment of mind and heart, and had cultivated this taste until he had become 
proficient both on the violin and violincello; that he was owner of a 
pretty * villa ; ' that he was fond of floriculture. He dressed well, and 
his whole demeanor was that of a man of culture. For one childish 
mistake of his youth ** Society" or its laws had placed upon him, and 
for life J a stigma which he knew and felt no legitimate effort on his part 
could wipe out (for had he not tried his best ?) and thus he became a . 

*' DESPERADO.'* 

This is not intended to palliate any one of this man's acts or crimes 
or to criticise the just punishment meted out to him for said acts and 
crimes, but had '* Society " xt^Lchtd a higher standard oi Christian charity 
and forgiveness, this young lad, after his first boyish offence, would have 
been taken by the hand, his mistake or offence '* forgiven and for- 
gotten," and that the life spent so industriously in seeking out the best 
tools, the safest methods, by which he could enter and rob the houses of 
his election, could and would doubtless, have been spent in Just as 
industriously seeking out the best ways and means to attain prosperity, 
HAPPINESS and usefulness. 

Crime of course must be punished. It is only right and proper that 
Just punishment should be meted out to all violators of the law, or the 
world would soon be thrown into a state of ** social chaos, ^^ Be careful 
and do not condemn, for a whole life-time. Do not prevent legitimate 
occupation. Too often the discharged prisoner is questioned and cross- 
examined, wherever he seeks to gain his daily bread, until he is forced 
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TO TELL THE TRUTH, and THEN rebuffed, pursued by the finger of scorn; 

until weary, hungry, friendless, hopeless, he is driven to despair, and then 

***** DESPERATE men do desperate things. 

As to "Reform" within our prison walls, let. anyone visit our 
present penitentiary here, and they will be perplexed to find one solitary 
point, either in, its rules, regulations or discipline on which there could 
be raised a question of reform. One would imagine himself on entering, 
simply in some vast, well-governed and orderly work-shop or manu- 
factory. 

Convicts are well fed, comfortably clothed, have their obligatory 
baths regularly, and are therefore cleanly. They are allowed certain 
privileges. They are regulated as to their daily tasks, and are paid, at 
prescribed rates, for all over- work. They have religious discourses on 
Sunday — in one word, have all else of the strictly necessary concomitants 
of life, except their liberty — ^and the question with them is and only can 
be, * * NOT what am I to do to-morrow or next day, but, what am I to do 
when FREE?'* 

Thus, let us see that we have so reformed " Society,'* on the ''out- 
side ' ' of those prison walls that, when he, who has expiated his crime 
by just punishment; who has had time to think over, regret and repent of 
his misdeeds, be not received by us so-called Christians, by rebuff, scorn 
and neglect, thus throwing the poor liberated convict, from absolute 
necessity and want, back to his former life. 

Let two (2) commissioners be appointed by his Excellency, the 
Governor of the State, who, with himself as chairman dejure^ shall form 
a *' Committee " of Investigation. The duties of the two commissioners 
shall be to inspect the penal establishments in the State (say once every 
six months)*; Uiat the said two commissioners shall examine all the docu- 
ments and papers relating to the conviction of each criminal ; investigate 
as to his moral status and general conduct before the offence ; as to the 
impelling force which controlled the criminal before and at the time of the 
act; his conduct after the act and during his incarceration, and **in 
committee * ' lay before his Excellency, the Governor, all of the said 
documents, results of said investigation, etc., etc. 

Talleyrand, once said : '' That in every act of man there was some 
impelling force over which he had but little control at the time, and of which 
he alone was Just Judge. ' ' 

Then let the said two commissioners thoroughly investigate the 
several points, viz. : 

(i.) The moral status and general conduct of the convict before 
the act. 

(2.) The impelling force or incentive to do the act. 

(3.) The general conduct after the act and during his imprisonment. 

If said committee should find the sentence in too flagrant violation 
of strict justice, let his Excellency, the Governor, use his right of cotn- 
mutation of sentence or of pardon. And now we come to the day of the 
liberation of the prisoner, the day on which he must face the world again, 
and battle for his daily bread, without dk friend, and without the possibility, 
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or at least probability, under our present social system, of the simplest word 
of encouragement^ of recommendation y or of aid. 

This want might be supplied by a ** certificate ^^^ signed by the 
Superintendent of the Prison and endorsed by the Committee, his Excel- 
lency, the Governor, presiding. 

It might run something as follows : 
*' To whom it may concern : 

**We hereby certify that was liberated from the 

penitentiary of this city this day, after having served out his term of 

years for . 

** His moral status and general conduct before said offence was 
He has been engaged in work as . His conduct since 



his incarceration has been 

"Without engaging either the responsibility of the State or that of 
our individual selves, we think him thoroughly repentant of his crime, 
sincere in his intention to do right in the future, and we thus bespeak for 
him the kind offices of the world at large. 

' "seal] His Excellency, the Governor, 

SEAL A. B. C , Cmnmissioner, 

'seal' X. Y. Z , Commissioner. 

^SEALj , SupU of Penitentiary y 

Some may say that the issuing of this certificate will be likely to 
appear in the eyes of the criminal as a palliation of his offence ^ and thus 
more or less an incentive to further misdeeds. 

He who advances this objection is but a poor judge of *' human 
nature,*' and one who, perhaps, has never suffered from a niistake, blun- 
der or crime (however many he may have committed). 

'* Confidence begets confidence,*' and ** Trust be(?Ets trust." 

If after all the humane treatment bestowed upon the convict during 
his incarceration, and after the delivery of the said charitable certificate ^ 
this convict should again be found in flagrant violation of the laws, thus 
forfeiting all further claim to the trust and confidence of his fellow-men, 
make his penalty doubly severe, and that with no possible hope of the 
delivery of a second certificate. 

Give the convict one good, fair chance in which to redeem the 
past, and become perhaps a happy and useful man. 



OLD TIMES AND NEW. 

[ CommunU<Uwn.'\ 

MUST criminals BE TREATED CRIMINALLY? 

Nations have relied on confiscation and degradation, on maimings, 
whippings, brandings, and exposures to public ridicule and contempt. 
Connected with the court of justice was the chamber of torture. The 
ingenuity of man was exhausted in the construction of instruments that 
would surely reach the most sensitive nerve. No matter how severe the 
punishments were, the crimes increased. 

It was found that the penalty of death made little difference. 
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Thieves and highwaymen, heretics and blasphemers, went on their way. 
It was then thought necessary to add to this penalty of death, and con- 
sequently the convicted were tortured in every conceivable way before 
execution. They were broken on the wheel ; their joints dislocated on 
the rack. They were suspended by their legs and arms, while immense 
weights were placed upon their breasts. Their flesh was burnt and torn 
with hot irons. They were roasted at slow fires. They were buried 
alive; given to wild beasts ; molten lead was poured in their ears; their 
eyelids were cut off and the wretches placed with their faces toward the 
sun. Others were securely bound, so that they could move neither hand 
nor foot, and over their stomachs were placed inverted bowls; under these 
bowls rats were confined ; on top of the bowls were heaped coals of fire, 
so that the rats in their efforts to escape would gnaw into the bowels of the 
victims. They were staked out on the sands of the sea, to be drowned 
by the slowly rising tide ; and every means by which human nature can 
be overcome slowly, painfully, and terribly, were conceived and carried 
into execution. And yet the number of so-called criminals increased. 

For petty offenses men were degraded — given to the mercy of the 
rabble. Their ears were cut off, their nostrils slit, their foreheads brand- 
ed. They were tied to the tails of carts, and flogged from one town to 
another. And yet, in spite of all, the poor wretches obstinately refused 
to become good and useful citizens. 

Degradation has been thoroughly tried, with its maimings and 
brandings, and the result was that those who inflicted the punishments 
became as degraded as their victims. 

Only a few years ago there were more than two hundred offenses in 
Great Britain punishable by death. The gallows-tree bore fruit through 
all the year, and the hangman was the busiest official in the kingdom — 
but the criminals increased. 

Crimes were committed to punish crimes, and crimes were com- 
mitted to prevent crimes. Governments have committed far more crimes 
than they have prevented. 

Are we not satisfied that back of every act and thought and dream 
and fancy is an efficient cause? Is anything, or can anything be pro- 
duced that is not necessarily produced ? 

Men do not prefer unhappiness to joy. Man endeavors to better 
his own condition and seeks, although by mistaken ways, his own well- 
being. The poorest man would like to be rich — the sick desire health — 
and no sane man wishes to win the contempt and hatred of his fellow-men. 
Every human being prefers liberty to imprisonment. 

Are the brains of criminals exactly like the brains of honest men ? 
Have criminals the same ambitions, the same standards of happiness or of 
well-being? If a difference exists in the brain, will that, in part, account 
for the difference in character? Is there anything in heredity? Are 
vices as carefully transmitted by nature as virtues? Does each man in 
some degree bear burdens inlposed by ancestors? We know that diseases 
of flesh and blood are transmitted — that the child is the heir of physical 
deformity. Are diseases of the brain ; are deformities of the soul, — of the 
mind, also transmitted ? 
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In the physical world there are causes and effects. What is true in 
the physical world is equally true in the realm of mind — world of passion 
and desire. 

A certain man under certain conditions acts in a certain way. 
There are certain temptations that he, with his brain, with his experience, 
with his intelligence, with his surroundings, cannot withstand. If we 
change the conaitions of this man, his actions will be changed. Develop 
his mind, give him new subjects of thought, and you change the man ; 
and the man being changed, his conduct will be different. 

In civilized countries the struggle for existence is severe, the com- 
petition far sharper than in savage lands. Certain lines of conduct are 
called legal, and certain others criminal. How do we know that it is 
ix)ssible for all people to be honest ? Are we certain that all people can 
tell the truth ? Is it possible for all men to be generous or candid or 
courageous? 

That there are millions of people incapable of committing certain 
crimes, and it may be true that there are millions of others incapable of 
practicing certain virtues. We do not blame a man because he is not a 
sculptor, a poet, a painter, or a statesman. Are we certain that it does 
not require genius to be good ? Who has the mental balance with which 
to weigh the forces of heredity, of want, of temptation, and who can 
analyze with certainty the mysterious motions of the brain ? 

Is it not possible that the tyranny of governments, the injustice of 
nations, the fierceness of what is called the law, produce in the individual 
a tendency in the same direction ? Is it not true that the citizen is apt 
to imitate his nation ? Society plunders its enemies, and now and then a 
citizen has the desire to plunder his. Society kills its enemies, and 
possibly sows in the heart of some citizen the seeds of murder. 

Is it not true that the criminal is a natural product, and that society 
unconsciously produces these children of vice ? Can we not safely take 
another step, and say that the criminal is a victim, as the diseased and 
insane and deformed are victims ? We do not think of punishing a man 
because he is afflicted with disease— our desire is to find a cure. We send 
him, not to the penitentiary, but to the hospital, to an asylum. We do 
this because we recognize the fact that disease is naturally produced — 
that it is inherited from parents, or the result of unconscious negligence, 
or it may be of recklessness, but instead of punishing, we pity. If there 
are diseases of the mind, of the brain, as there are diseases of the body, 
and if these diseases of the mind, these deformities of the brain, produce, 
and necessarily produce what we call vice, why should we punish the 
criminal, and pity those who are physically diseased ? 

We know that there are deformed bodies, and we are equally certain 
that there are deformed minds. 

Society has the right to protect itself How shall this right of self- 
defence be exercised ? What spirit shall be in the nation or in society — 
the spirit of revenge, a desire to degrade and punish and destroy, or a 
spirit born of the recognition of the fact that criminals are victims ? 

The world has thoroughly tried confiscation, degradation, imprison- 
ment, torture, and death, and thus far the world has foiled. 
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In 1850, we had 23,000,000 of people, and between six and seven 
thousand prisoners. 

In i860, 31,000,000 of people, and 19,000 prisoners. 

In 1870, 38,000,000 of people, and 32,000 prisoners. 

In 1880, 50,000,000 of people, and 58,000 prisoners. 

It may be curious to note the relation between insanity, pauperism, 
and crime : 

In 1850, there were 15,000 insane; in i860, ii|,ooo ; in 1870, 
37,000; in 1880,91,000. 

In the light of these statistics, we are not succeeding in doing away 
with crime. There were in 1880, 58,000 prisoners, and in the same year 
57,000 homeless children, and 66,000 paupers in almshouses. 

A punishment that degrades the punished will degrade the man who 
inflicts the punishment, and will degrade the government that procures 
the infliction. The whipping-post pollutes, not only the whipped, but 
the whipper, and not only the whipper, but the community at large. 
Wherever its shadow falls it degrades. 

If, then, there is no reforming power in degradation — no deterrent 
power — for the reason that the degradation of the criminal degrades the 
community, and in this way produces more criminals, then is there any 
reforming power in torture? The trouble with this is that it hardens and 
degrades to the last degree the ministers of the law. Those who are not 
affected by the agonies of the bad will in a little time care nothing for the 
sufferings of the good. When a government tortures, it is in the same 
state of mind that the criminal was when he committed his crime. It 
requires as much malice in those who execute the law to torture a criminal 
as it did in the criminal to torture and kill his victim. The one was a 
crime by a person, the other by a nation. 

There is something in injustice, in cruelty, that tends to defeat itself. 
There were never so many traitors in England as when the traitor was 
drawn and quartered — when he was tortured in every possible way — when 
his limbs, torn and bleeding, were given to the fury of mobs or exhibited 
pierced by pikes or hung in chains. These frightful punishments pro- 
duced intense hatred of the government, and traitors continued to 
increase, until they became powerful enough to decide what treason 
was and who the traitors were, and to inflict the same torments on 
others. 

It has always been a mystery how the average man, knowing some- 
thing of the weakness of human nature, something of the temptations to 
which he himself has been exposed; remembering the evil of his life ; the 
things he would have done had there been opportunity ; had he absolutely 
known that discovery would be impossible — should have feelings of hatred 
toward the imprisoned. 

I sympathize sincerely with all failures, with the victims of society, 
with those who have fallen, with the imprisoned, with the hopeless, with 
those who have been stained by verdicts of guilty, and with those who in 
the moment of passion have destroyed, as with a blow, the future of their 
lives. 

How perilous, after all, is the state of man ! It is the work of a 
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life to build a great and splendid character. It is the work of a moment 
to destroy it utterly, from turret to foundation-stone. 

Is there any remedy ? Can anything be done for the reformation 
of the criminal ? He should be treated with kindness. Every right should 
be given him, consistent with the safety of society. He should neither 
be degraded nor robbed. The state should set the highest and noblest 
example. The powerful should never be cruel, and in the breast of the 
supreme there should be no desire for revenge. 

The industrious must be protected. In this world it is necessary 
to work. Labor is the foundation of all prosperity. Larceny is the 
enemy of industry. Society has the right to protect itself. The question 
is: Has it the right to punish? — ^has it the right to degrade? — or should it 
endeavor to reform the convict ? 

TREATMENT IN SOME PRISONS. 

A man is taken to the penitentiary. He is clad in the garments of 
a convict. He is degraded — he loses his name — he is designated by a 
number. He is no longer treated as a human being — he becomes the 
slave of the state. Nothing is done for his improvement — nothing for his 
reformation. He is driven like a beast of burden; robbed of his labor; 
leased, it may be, by the state to a contractor, who gets out of his hands, 
out of his muscles, out of his poor brain, all the toil that he can. He is 
not allowed to speak with a fellow-prisoner. The relations that should 
exist between men are destroyed. He is a convict. He is no longer 
worthy to associate even with his keepers. The jailor is immensely his 
superior, and the man who turns the key upon him at night regards him- 
self, in comparison, as a model of honesty, of virtue and manhood. He 
remains for the time of his sentence, and when that expires he goes forth 
a branded man. He is given money enough to pay his fare back to the 
place from whence he came. 

What is the condition of this man? Can he get employment? 
Not if he honestly states who he is and where he has been. The first 
thing he does is to deny his personality, to assume a name. He endea- 
vors by telling falsehoods to lay the foundation for future good conduct. 
The average man does not wish to employ an ex-convict, because the 
average man has no confidence in the reforming power of the penitenti- 
ary. He believes that the convict who comes out is worse than the 
convict who went in. He knows that in the penitentiary the heart of this 
man has been hardened — that he has been subjected to the tortures of 
perpetual humiliation — that he has been treated like a ferocious beast ; 
and so he believes that this ex-convict has in his heart hatred for society; 
that he feels he has been degraded and robbed. Under these circum- 
stances, what avenue is open to the ex-convict ? If he changes his name, 
there will be some detective, some officer of the law, who will betray his 
secret. He is then discharged. He seeks employment again, and he 
niust seek it by again telling what is not true. He is again detected, and 
again discharged. And finally he becomes convinced that he cannot live 
as an honest man. He naturally drifts back into the society of those who 
have had a like experience; and the result is that in a little while he 
again stands in the dock, charged with the commission of another crime. 
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Again he is sent to the penitentiary — and this is the end. He feels that 
his day is done; that the future has only degradation for him. 

Should the state take without compensation the labor of these men ; 
and should they, after having been imprisoned for years, be turned out 
without the means of support? Would it not be far better, far more 
economical, to pay these men for their labor; to lay aside their earnings 
from day to day, from month to month, and from year to year; to put 
their money at interest ; so that when the convict is released after \vw^ 
years of imprisonment he will have several hundred dollars of his own — 
not merely money enough to pay his way back to the place from which 
he was sent, but enough to make it possible for him to commence busi- 
ness on his own account ? 

Suppose the convict comes out with five hundred dollars. This 
would be to most of that class a fortune. It would form a breastwork, 
a fortress, behind which the man could fight temptation. This would give 
him food and raiment, enable him to go to some other state or country 
where he could fedeem himself. If this were done, thousands of convicts 
would feel under immen.se obligation to the government. They would 
think of the penitentiary as the place in which they were saved — in which 
they were redeemed.; and they would feel that the verdict of guilty 
rescued them from the abyss of crime. 

There are, however, persons who pursue crime as a vocation — as a 
profession — who have been convicted again and again, and who still per- 
sist in using the liberty of intervals to prey upon the rights of others. 
What shall be done with these men and women ? 

Those who are beyond the power of reformation should not have the 
liberty to reproduce themselves. Those who cannot be reached by kind- 
ness, by justice; those who under no circumstances are willing to do 
their share, should be separated. They should dwell apart, and dying, 
should leave no heirs. 

DEATH PENALTY, 

What shall be done with murderers? Shall the nation take life? 

It has been contended that the death penalty deters others — that it 
has far more terror than imprisonment for life. What is the effect of the 
example set by a nation ? Is not the tendency to harden and degrade not 
only those who inflict and those who witness, but the entire community 
as well ? 

A man was hanged in Alexandria, Virginia. One who witnessed 
the execution, on that very day, murdered a pedler in the Smithsonian 
grounds at Washington. He was tried and executed, and one who wit- 
nessed his hanging went home, and on the same day murdered his wife. 

The tendency of the extreme penalty is to prevent conviction. In 
the presence of death it is easy for a jury to find a doubt. Technicalities 
become important, and absurdities, touched with mercy, have the 
appearance for a moment of being natural and logical. Honest and 
conscientious men dread a final and irrevocable step. If the penalty were 
imprisonment for life, the jury would feel that if any mistake were made 
it could be rectified ; but where the penalty is death, a mistake is fatal. 
A conscientious man takes into consideration the defects of human nature 
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the uncertainty of testimony, and the countless shadows that dim and 
darken the understanding, and refuses to find a verdict that, if wrong, 
cannot be righted. 

The death penalty, inflicted by the government, is a perpetual 
excuse for mobs. 

HOW TO BUILD HUMANITY. 

If we are to change the conduct of men, we must change their 
conditions. Extreme poverty and crime go hand in hand. Destitution 
multiplies temptations and destroys the finer feelings. The bodies, and 
souls of men are apt to be clad in like garments. If the body is covered 
with rags, the soul is generally in the same condition. Self-respect is 
gone — the man looks down — he has neither hope nor courage. He 
becomes sinister — he envies the prosperous — hates the fortunate, and 
despises himself. 

Do not repeat the failures of the Old World. To divide lands 
among successful generals, or among favorites of the crown ; to give vast 
estates for services rendered in war, is no worse than to allow men of 
great wealth to purchase and hold vast tracts of land. The result is pre- 
cisely the same — a nation composed of a few landlords and many tenants 
— the tenants resorting from time to time to mob violence, and the land- 
lords depending upon a standing army. The property of no man should 
be taken for either private or publicuse without just compensation, and in 
accordance with law. 

The average man, the more enlightened he becomes, the more apt 
he is to put himself in the place of another. He thinks of his prisoner, 
of his employee, of his tenant — and he even thinks beyond these : he 
thinks of the community at large. As man becomes civilized he takes 
more and more into consideration circumstances and conditions. He 
gradually loses faith in the old ideas and theories that every man can do 
as he wills, and in the place of the word '* wills'* he puts the word 
*'must." The time comes to the intelligent man when in the place of 
punishments he thinks of consequences, results — that is to say, not some- 
thing inflicted by some other power, but something necessarily growing 
out of what is done. The clearer men perceive the consequences of 
actions, the better they will be. Behind consequences we place no 
personal will, and consequently do not regard them as inflictions or 
punishments. Consequences, no matter how severe they may be, create 
in the mind no feeling of resentment, no desire for revenge. We do not 
feel bitterly toward the fire because it burns, or the frost that freezes, or 
the flood that overwhelms, or the sea that drowns — because we attribute 
to these things no motive, good or bad. So, when through the develop- 
ment of the intellect, man perceives not only the nature but the absolute 
certainty of consequences, he refrains from certain actions, and this may 
be called reformation through the intellect — and surely there is no better 
reformation than this. Some may be, and probably millions have been, 
reformed through kindness, through gratitude — made better in the sun- 
light of charity. In the atmosphere of kindness the seeds of virtue burst 
into bud and flower. Cruelty, tyranny, brute force, do not and cannot 
by any possibility better the heart of man. He who is forced upon his 
knees has the attitude, but never the feeling of prayer. 
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FROM MRS. J. K. BARNEY. 

Greetings to your Prison Society : 

During the year, I have visited in your State the Western Peniten- 
tiary, and had a most enjoyable visit ; especially do I recall with pleasure 
the home-like conditions and surroundings of the building used for the 
women's quarters. 

I have visited several county jails, and spoken in all but the one at 
Allegheny. I had only time for a brief visit there. Was glad to find a 
pleasant-faced matron in charge of the women, but could see little oppor- 
tunity for reformatory influence, owing both to the lack of occupation 
and a suitable place for bringing the inmates together for instruction. 
There the cells are only separated from the general entrance- way and open 
corridors by curtains, and one understanding the conditions could not but 
feel that a great mistake had been made in the internal arrangement of 
the building which presents such a fine exterior. Everything was scrupu- 
lously clean and orderly. 

I visited the same day the Police Stations at Pittsburgh and Allegheny. 
Am sure time, light, and general intelligence will change some things in 
both places. In passing through Philadelphia, stopped over a train, and 
visited the matrons at police stations. There is no question as to the good 
work being done by them. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Unions all over the country 
are doing a good work in connection with the charitable and penal insti- 
tutions, and as they come to grasp the subject their usefulness will 
continue to widen and increase. 

The "Gospel Letter*' is proving a help in the way of monthly 
calendar, pledge, Bible reading, etc. The prisoners welcome so gladly 
something prepared expressly for them, and scores of letters received 
attest the gratitude for the effort thus made in their behalf. 

My national prison work this year has taken me into twenty-two 
States, and given me an opportunity for wide observation of what is being 
attempted in the way both of relief and reform. While there is much to 
regret and condemn, there is much to rejoice over; and while we note 
thankfully the gain, we must push forward with renewed earnestness, the 
improvements which an enlightened civilization demands. 

With all good wishes for the success of the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, I am Very truly yours, 

Mrs. J. K. Barney, 
Nat. Supt. Prison Work for W. C. T, U., Providence, R, I, 



OUR JURY SYSTEM. 

Views of Ex-President Hayes. 

I favor an amendment of our present jury system, to make full legal 
verdict of the concurring opinions of a three- fourths or four-fifths majority. 
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The Scotch, ever since they have had juries at all, have given the power 
• of decision to a majority instead of requiring the unanimity of our system, 
which is often impossible without corruption, and always slow and uncer- 
tain ; and they have certainly suffered as little from any undue protection 
of crime as we have. Why the Scotch majority should not be as safe for . 
justice as our unanimity, has never been explained. We have held to our 
cumbrous and costly and corrupt methods, apparently for no better reason 
than because we have got used to them. Their disadvantages are obvious 
at once. Their advantages are hard to see in any case, and have to be 
hunted hard to be discovered at all. 

We have seen, and see every day, lawyers of high professional and 
social standing, set themselves avowedly to make up a jury of such a 
quality of ignorance or incompetence as will make it pliable to their pur- 
poses. Their opponents are present to resist, and do resist, but they 
effect little more than a combination of exclusions, that leaves a jury ordi- 
narily much such an affair as no observing man would want to trust for 
any service of value to the community. A system that places an unbroken 
panel in the jury box, just as the Sheriff has returned it to Court, and 
strikes off none but for an admitted partiality that might disturb a fair 
judgment, and then lets a majority of two or three to one decide the case, 
will save time, public money, and the interest of community ; and it will 
go far to put out of reach, the materials for corrupting agencies to work 
upon. Criminal trials will cost far less, especially in those of wide in- 
terest, and corrupting counsel will have less material to work upon. In 
fact, such work will be largely prevented by the counsel's ignorance of 
the quality of the men he is to deal with. The change from unanimity to 
a majority may never come to our system, but it ought and can not come 
too soon. 



A PENOLOGICAL CLUB. 

The Beccaria Club, to promote the study and practice of scientific 
penology, has been organized in the city of New York. The members 
are Charlton T. Lewis, Eugene Smith, Cornelius B. Gold, Gen. Austin 
Lathrop, State Superintendent of Prisons ; James McKeen,. Isaac V. Ba- 
ker, Jr., Railroad Commissioner; Dean Sage, Z. R. Brockway, Superin- 
tendent Elmira Reformatory ; Francis W^ayland, Dean of Yale College 
Law Department ; George Kennan, Charles Dudley Warner, the Rev. 
Wendell Prime, D. D., William M. F. Round, and Frank B, Sanborn, of 
Massachusetts. 

No one may be a member unless he is or has been directly connec- 
ted with prison management or officially connected with a regularly in- 
corporated prison association, or shall have written some work on penology 
of generally acknowledged importance. The members of the club are 
expected to dine together four or five times a year. 
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ENLIGHTENMENT AND OPPORTUNITY. 

By Miss A, A. Chevaillier, 

I would give the prisoner the former, all the time ; the latter, as fast 
and as far as the law of love and trust can make it possible for him. 
Not sentiment or sympathy, but 2, principle y and that the principle of the ^/Z- 
goody as the one only Power would rule one now in dealing with my friend 
and brother, the prisoner; until the compulsion of love would lead him 
to see that sin and evil-doing had no real power over him; were foreign 
to his true nature, and that all the opportunity I have is to be his too, as 
fast and as far as he grows into the conscious capacity of using it. Oh, 
how we have beat the air with our philanthropic methods, and reaped 
only paltry results, when there is a fundamental principle upon which to 
build character and life for us all. 



EXCESSIVE PUNISHMENTS OF CRIMINALS. 

Mr. Hopwood, Q. C, the Recorder of Liverpool, deprecates the 
excessive punishment of criminals. In the 2,000 cases with which he had 
to deal he had never once considered it necessary to pass a sentence of 
penal servitude. It is instructive to compare Mr. Hopwood*s practice 
with that of the Recorder of Manchester, Mr. H. W. West, Q. C. This 
gentleman is notorious for the severity off his sentences, and he seems to 
positively delight in sending unfortunate prisoners into penal servitude. On 
a single day at the Manchester City Sessions no fewer than ten sentences 
of penal servitude were passed. One man was committed for seven years, 
and nine persons for ^s^ years each, three years* police supervision fol- 
lowing in every case. The offences are briefly, but vaguely, described as 
** theft,*' '* obtaining goods by false pretences,** and '* shopbreaking." 
The probability is that all these unfortunates would have been let off by 
Mr. Hopwood, at Liverpool, with terms of from one to six months* im- 
prisonment. Of course, it is impossible to obtain perfect uniformity in 
the administration of the law, but such glaring disparity as is exhibited 
between the punishment awarded at the Manchester Sessions and the Liv- 
erpool Sessions, suggests the query as to right and consistency. 



CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 

In the last ten years 672 persons were committed for trial in Eng- 
land and Wales for the crime of wilful murder. Of these 299 were sen- 
tenced to death, 231 acquitted, and 142 adjudged insane. Of the 299 
condemned to death, 154 were executed, and 145 had commutations of 
sentence ; of the 299, 50 were women, of whom 9 were hanged. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CONVICTS. 

By Wm. Duffield Robinson, M, D, , of Eastern Penitentiary, 

Analysis and comparison of the ages of convicts and ordinary 
population, showing the percentage of ordinary population known to be 
within each period of age, and the per cent, of convicts (from an analy- 
sis of 15,000) within each period. Also showing percentage of convicts 
above or below ordinary population, at each period. 



In an Ordinary Community of 15,000 persons over \ 
15 Years of Age, there are, as follows : | 


In a Convict 
Community <^ 
15,000 persons. 


Percentage of Convict 

above or below 
Ordinary Population. 




Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


Above. 


Below. 


From 15 to 20 years, 


2,140 


14.27 


1,973 


13.16 


. . • . 


7.77 




* 20 to 25 " 


2,400 


16.00 


4,397 


29.32 


83.25 






* 25 to 30 " 


2,067 


13.78 


3,185 


21.24 


54.14 


.... 




< 30 to 35 " 


1,779 


11.86 


1,901 


12.67 


6.83 


. . . . 




* 35 to 40 " 


1,643 


10.95 


1,298 


8.58 


.... 


21.64 




' 40 to 45 " 


1,350 


9.00 


845 


5.63 








37.44 




* 45 to 50 " 


1,057 


7.05 


595 


3.97 








43.69 




* 50 to 55 « 


918 


6.12 


383 


2-55 








58.33 




' 55 to 60 " 


549 


3.66 


190 


1.27 








65.30 




' 60 to 65 " 


480 


3.20 


134 


•89 








72.19 




' 65 to 70 " 


270 


1.80 


65 


.43 








76.11 




Over 70 " 


347 


2.31 
100. 


44 
15,000 


.29 
100. 








87.44 


Totals, .... 


15,000 


.... 


.... 
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TREASURER'S RERORT. 



HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 

IN ACCOUNT WITH 

PENNSYLVANIA PRISON SOCIETY. 



Dr. 

1889. I Month, 22. To balance, . $1,735 9^ 

120 00 
60 00 
60 00 
818 17 
289 50 
900 00 
500 00 
114 79 



To Cash received, Interest on Barton Fund, 

" " " Randolph Fund, 

" ** " George Fund, 

" " " Investments, 

" " " Collections, 

" " for City Loan Paid, » 

" " " I. Humphrey Mcllvain's Legacy, 

" ^ " " Accoimt of Residue of same, 

" " from Treasurer of State of Pennsylvania, on account of 

appropriation, 1,250 00 

" ** for George Mortgage paid in, 1,200 00 



Cr. 

By Cash — ^paid General Agent's Salary, $1,00000 

Agent County Prison, 500 00 

Rent of Room, 125 00 

Publishing Journal, etc., 183 10 

Expenses of Delegate to Nashville Convention, . 70 23 

Sundries, 86 59 

Loan to House of Industry, 250 00 

Committee on County Prison, 300 00 

Committee on Eastern Penitentiary, 518 64 

Committee on Discharged Prisoners, Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, account State Appropriation, .... 929 97 
for Bonds of United Security Life Insurance Co., 2,000 00 



$7,048 44 



for Barton Fund Investment, i,O0O 00 



16,963 53 



1890. I Month, 31. To balance, . . . 
Philadelphia^ ist Months jist, i8go. 



84 91 



HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer. 



Having examhied the accounts of Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, we find them correct, 
showing a balance on hand of eighty*four dollars and ninety 'one cents. 

WILLIAM INGRAM, 
JOHN KITCHIN, 

Philadelphia^ 3d Months Oth, i8go. Auditors. 
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ARTICLE V. 

The Acting Committee shall consist of officers of the Society, ex-officio^ and fifty other 
members. They shall visit the Prison at least twice a month, inquire into the circum- 
stances of the prisoners, and report such abuses as they shall discover to the proper officers 
appointed to remedy them. They shall examine the influence of confinement on the 
moral- of the prisoners. Thtj ibnU ktrep rfi^jiilar miruites of their prott edings, which 
shall be submitted al every Stated Meeting of the Society \ and shull be ;iuthorized to fill 
vacancies occurring in their own body, whether arising from death, or removal from the 
city, or from inabjlily or negkct to vi^jt tbe pri^iions in accordance with their regulations. 
They 5ball alio have the s^ole ^Jower of electing new memberij, 

ARTICLE YI. 
Candidates for membership may be proposed at any meeting of the Society or of the 
Acting Committee ; but no election 5b all take place within ten days after liuch nomination. 
Each meujber shall pay an annual contribution of two dollars. If any member neglects 
or refii^ies to pay tsaid contribution ^vithin llu'ee motiths^ after due notice has been given 
such person, the Acting Committee may, at its option, strike said name from the fist of 
members. The payment of twenty dollfljs at tiny uiie time shall constitute a Life-Mem- 
bership, Any person paying not less than tive hundred dollar?^ shall be called a Patron of 
the Society, 

ARTICLE VTL 
Honoraiy members may be elected at such lime.4 a^^ the Society may deem expedient. 

ARTICLE VllL 
The Society shall boltl Stated Meetings on the fonrih Fifth -day (Tliursday) in the 
months called January, April, July and October, of whom seven shall coiiSLiiute a quorum. 

ARTICLE IX. 
No alterations to the Constitution shall be made, unle^is tho same shall have been 
proposed at a Slatojd Meeting of the StfcSety, held not lefis than a month previous to the 
adoption of such aUeraiiooji. All (fuestiona i^hall lie decided i, where there i.-^ a division, by 
a majority of vote^; in those where the Society is equally divided, the Presiding officer 
shall have the casting vote. 

Extract from '^A furihtr Supplement /f) an .Ur eittithd^ An Aci io re/(ir7n the Penal 
Laivs of iliu CommofiTifeallhy — Sec. VIIIj Art. j. 

OF VISITORS, 
No person who is not an official visitor of the prisons, or who has not a written per- 
mission ^ acvroi'ding to such rules as the Inspectors may adopt a^ aforesaid, sliall be allowed 
to visit the same; the oHiciat visitors are, the Governor; the Speaker and Members of the 
Senate; the Speaker and Mem Li^rs of the House of Repi-esentalives; the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth J thi: Judgi,is of Ihe Supreme Court; the Aitomey General and his 
Deputies; the I^resident and Associate Juflge^ of all the courts in the Stale; the Mayor 
and Reijcfrder of the cities of Fliiladeliihia, Lanca^tei' and i^ittsluurgh ; Conimiasioners and 
SheriRs of the several Cs :>iuities i and the ^'Acting Comnudee of (he I'hi [adelphia Society 
for Allevifiting the Miseries i;if Publit Prions/* 
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AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE 

FMMelpliia Society for AUeviatlii tlie Hiseries of Fnic Fiisons. 

Section i. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, in General. Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, That all and every the persons who shall at the time of the passing of this 
Act, be members of the Society called " The Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons," shall be and they are hereby created and declared to be one 
body, politic and corporate, by the name, style and title of " The Philadelphia Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons," and by the same name shall have perpetual 
succession, and shall be able to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded in all courts 
of record or elsewhere, and to take, receive, hold and enjoy, by purchase, grant, devise or 
bequest to them and their successors, lands, tenements, rents, annuities, franchises, here- 
ditaments, goods and chattels of whatsoever nature, kind or quaUty soever, real, personal 
or mixed, or choses in action, and the same, from time to time, to sell, grant, devise, alien 
or dispose of, provided : That the clear yearly value or income of the necessary houses, 
lands and tenements, rents, annuities, or other hereditaments and real estate of the said 
corporation, and the interest of money by it lent, shall not exceed the sum of five thousand 
dollars ; and also to make and have a common seal, and the same to break, alter and 
renew at pleasure ; and also to ordain, estabhsh and put in execution such by-laws, ordi- 
nances and regulations as shall appear necessary and convenient for the government of 
the said corporation, not being contrary to this charter, or the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, or of this Commonwealth, and generally to do all and singular the matters 
and things which to them it shall lawfully appertain to do for the well being of the said 
corporation, and the due management and ordering of the affairs thereof; and provided, 
further, that the object of the Society shall be confined to the alleviation of the miseries of 
public prisons, the improvement of prison discipline, and the relief of discharged prisoners. 

SAM'L ANDERSON, Speaker of House. 
THOS. RINGLAND, Speaker of Senate, 

Approved the sixth day of April, Anno Domini Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-three. 
GEORGE WOLF. 

LEQAL CHANOE OF NAME. 

The following confirms the action relative to the change of the 
name of the prison society. 

DKCRKK : 

And now, to wit, this 27th day of January, A. D. 1886, on motion of A. Sydney Biddle, Esq., the 
Petition and Application for change, of name filed by " The Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons," having been presented and considered, and it appearing that the order of 
Court heretofore made as to advertisement has been duly complied with and due notice of said applica- 
tion to the Auditor-General of the State of Pennsylvania being shown, it is Ordered, Adjudged and 
Decreed that the name of said Society shaU hereafter be "THE PENNSYLVANIA PRISON 
SOCIETY" to all intents and purposes as 'if the same had been the original name of the said Society, 
and the said name shall be deemed and taken to be a part of the Charter of the said Society, upon the 
recording of the said Application with its «idorsements and this Decree in the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds of this County, and upon filing with the Auditor-General a copy of this Decree, 

Signed, JOSEPH ALLISON. 

RKCOITD. 
Recorded in the office for the Recorder of Deeds in and for the City and County of Philadelphia, on 
Charter Book No. 11, page 1064. Witness my hand and seal of office this 28th day of June, A. D. 1886. 

GEO. W. PIERIE, Recorder of Deeds, 
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